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WAGON TIPPLERS 


MECHANICAL TELPHERS 
HANDLING SKIP HOISTS 
PLANT “aie 
SCREENS 
FOR i 
VARIOUS TYPES 
ALL ore 
TRUCK 
CLASSES TIPPLERS 
OF SKIP FILLERS 
MATERIAL CONVEYORS 
ETC. 





MANUFACTURED BY:— 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW, LTD. 


WHITENHALL IRON WORKS, BRISTOL. 




















GEORGE GLOVER’S NEW PRE-PAYMENT METER 


erie eitewirones 


This free choice of two coins involves ‘no alteration 
of any kind to the Meter. The consumer simply 
inserts one of the coins in the slot and the appro- 
priate volume of gas, either a pennyworth or a shillings- 
worth, is supplied, according to the payment made. 





Also made to take Pennies, Sixpences and Shillings. 


GEORGE GLOVER«CO. LTD. 


Dry Meter Manufacturers and Repairers, 

RANG ee WORKS, Chelsea, LOnman, S.W. 3. 
*Phone: Sloane 7257-7258, Wires: ‘Dry Meters, Phone, London. 
bidins Ranelagh Meter Works, East Park View, ixens. 

City Meter Works, Port Street, MANCHESTER. 
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COMPRESSORS 


We have specialised in Machinery for the High 
Pressure Transmission of Gas since its inception 









ROTARY COMPRESSORS, 3 and 4 Blade Types (as illustrated | 
RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS, Horizontal and 


Vertical types. 


CRANKLESS COMPRESS. 
ORS. Michell Patents. 





All Types can be arranged for 
STEAM, GAS ENGINE or 
ELECTRIC drive. 








GEO. WALLER & SON, 


LTD. 
PHCENIX IRON WORKS, STROUD, GLOS. 
Telegrams: Telephone : 
“WALLER, BRIMSCOMBE.” 10 BRIMSCOMBE 


LONDON OFFICE: 
149-150, PALACE CHAMBERS, S.W.1. 
Telephone : 9476 VICTORIA. 
Agents for Scotland: MESSRS. MILNE & MITCHELL, 
75, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, C. 2. 








o ROUBLE 


The Bray No. 790 D 
fitted with 

the patented diffuser 

removes all trouble 

from Gas Lighting. 


Dept. E GEO. BRAY & CO., LTD., LEEDS. 


BURNER = 


No pots to break, 
Nolighting back, 

No gauze to choke up, 
Keeps clean, 
Burns quietly. 


THE 


BRITISH MADE 
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Spencer-Bonecourt 

Patent Waste Heat Boiler 
on intermittent Vertical 
Chamber Ovens (Messrs. 
Gas Chambers & Coke 
fF Ovens, Ltd.) at Flathouse 
» Gas Works, Portsmouth. 


This installation carbonises 
a little over 100 tons of 
coal per day, and the waste 
gases after leaving the Re- 
generators are utilised ina 
Spencer-Bonecourt Patent 
Waste Heat Boiler, which, 
during the four weeks ac- 
ceptance trials, evaporated 
1,415 Ibs. of steam per ton 
of coal carbonised. 


The Boiler plant follows 
usual Spencer - Bonecourt 
standard design and fea- 
tures. 


SPENCER-BONECOURT tespone: central 4201 and 4202 


LIMITED 


| LLUSTRATION shows a 


























ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR GAS WORKS 


r\) 








T= heavy nature of the 
machinery to be driven 
in Gas Works calls for 
motors that are both effi- 
cient and robust. Coal dust, 
sulphur fumes, and high tem- 
peratures necessitate unusual 


ueraover worons | METEOR ereN 











fulfil all the 2 
— Tecrmght un RECRENLED Ey orm 
ELECTRICA Cco.. LTD. 
TRAFFORD PARK -- MANCHESTER 
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‘<6 Good Street Lighting P ays for Its elf” 


THE —Vide Press 


PARRNSON 
DESIGNS 


WITH 


CLUSTER or ALIGNMENT 
PRE-HEATED 
METALLISED BURNERS 












OUTSIDE GAS & AIR 
REGULATION 





Provided with Bye-pass Cock 
or arranged for Controller. 








1700 Lists, Prices, and Samples on application. 1900 


W PARKINSON & CO ( BELL BARN ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
7 e {+ COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


{ RAPHAEL STREET, CROMAC STREET, BELFAST. 















































THE CONTROLLER THAT HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 
For Efficiency, Quality, or Value. The same principle that we used in 1898 
That has built up a reputation second to none by its merits alone 


There are more “GUNFIRES” in use than 
all other makes 
Have “ Gunfires” and no regrets 








BRITISH, FOREIGN & COLONIAL 


Automatic Light Controlling Co., Ltd. 
BOURNEMOUTH 
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IS CARBONIZED 
ANNUALLY IN 
THE PLANTS 
CONSTRUCTED IN 
THREE YEARS BY 


GAS CHAMBERS 


AND 


COKE OVENS LTD. 


ARTILLERY HOUSE 
WESTMINSTER 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Telegrams 
CHAMBROVEN, SOWEST, LONDON (INLAND) 
CHAMBROVEN, LONDON (FOREIGN) 


























FLIGHT-LIEUT. BOOTHMAN 
WINNING THE SCHNEIDER 
TROPHY 
GREAT 
SUNDAY, 
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CORT’S COKE CUTTING 
AND GRADING PLANT 


Cort’s Coke Cutting and Grading 
Plant is the outcome of long 
experience in supplying’ the 
requirements of discriminating 
Engineers. It is 


100 °/, VALUE, 


not built down to a price, but designed 
rather to create a standard of quality above 
competition. 


Special attention has been given to the 
countering of the abrasive and corrosive 
action of coke wherever it is in contact; thus 
ensuring the maximum of service at the 
minimum of Cost for upkeep over long 
uninterrupted periods. 


We appeal to Engineers considering the 
installation of Coke Handling Plant to bear 
in mind the foregoing points—and it may be 
opportune to quote John Ruskin :— 


** There is hardly anything in the 

world that some man cannot make 

a little worse and sell a little 

cheaper, and the people who con- 

sider price only are this man’s 
lawful prey.” 


ROBERT CORT & SON _LTD. 


Lsadisry Beidge Iron ‘Vorks 


READING 


Agents for North of England: Messrs. ROBT. BOWRAN & CO., LTD.., 4, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne 
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CA RETORTS. 
































© If Nae 3K WE 
INOW UNDERTAKE 
ough TO MANUFACTURE 
Silica Firebrick 2, 14 “| SILICA BLOCKS 
Cuppisbeidfe ot TO ANY 
Est? 1658- | SPECIFICATION 
REQUIRED. 
CIR. 
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Why you cannot afford NOT 
to use = G F +- Fittings 


The raw materials are most carefully inspected 
and tested before ever they are used in the manu- 
facturing process. Sample test bars are taken from 
every cupola and every one must show a minimum 
tensile strength of 50,000 lbs. per square inch. This 
ensures that every #Gf+ Fittingistruly malleable 
and able to stand, witnout splitting, any reasonable 
strain. 

This guaranteed malleability is the thing to look 
for in a malleable fitting, and when it is combined 
with an individual hydraulic pressure test of 570 lbs. 
per square inch on every one up to }” dia. and 
360 Ibs. for fittings 1''—6"’ dia., there is no need 
to wonder why *GF+ are considered to be the 
most reliable fittings for any gas, water, oil, and 
air service, and for con- 
tinuous steam pressures 
up to 225 lbs. per square 
inch at 650° Fahr. 


8,500 sizes }'’—6"’— 
immediate delivery. 





Ask for Catalogue and Terms. 


LE BAS TUBE CO., LTD., 
Dock House, Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 


GLASGOW : 9, Howarp Street. MANCHESTER: 16, Deanscate. 
BELFAST : 45, Rosemary STREET. 
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NEED 


WHITE 
PIPE JOINT COMPOUND 


Q=+jnmMsZow 


oP Aa Oh 


Highly Satisfactory on 
Geyser Connections, Gas 
Fire Fittings, Cookers, Etc. 


Greater Bulk than Lead; 








NON-POISONOUS ; 
WHITE ai STAINLESS ; 
vouxe come easily removed from the 


fitters will 


hands. Your 
like it. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE. 





GRAPHITE PRODUCTS LTD. 


52, Church Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 11 











! 

















FLOOD 
LIGHTING 


BY GAS IN LONDON 
VERITAS ALPHA SILK MANTLES 


ARE BEING USED ON ACCOUNT OF 
| THEIR HIGH ILLUMINATING EFFICIENCY 


AND REMARKABLE RESISTANCE 
SHOCKS AND CONCUSSION 


Ask for samples and prices 


TO 


FALK, STADELMANN & Co., Ltd. 


83-93, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 1 


Glasgow 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


and al 
Manchester Birmingham 
Cardiff Leeds 


MANTLE WORKS—WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W. 


Dublin 
Liverpool 
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LYONS’ HUGE ORDER FOR 
ELECTROLUX Gas-Operated 
REFRIGERATORS 


for conserving ice-cream 





Those famous caterers—J. Lyons & Co.—have just ordered from us 
another 1,000 Electrolux Gas-Operated Refrigerators for conserving 
ice-cream. 


This makes our third large order from J. Lyons & Co., totalling 
2,200 Gas-Operated Refrigerators. This news will be of special 
interest to all Gas Undertakings, having in mind the British-made 
‘* Freezolux” Gas-Operated Refrigerator, which is now available. 
This is the /owest-priced self- contained Refrigerator in the world, and 
can be delivered and fixed in any house in 

which gas is used for an initial payment of 23 -. 


Write for particulars of this most highly 
- attractive domestic gas appliance. 





The ‘‘ Freezolux ” is extraordinarily simple. 
It has no mechanism. A tiny gas flame takes 
the place of all moving parts. And it is a 
handsome cabinet; large enough for the 
average household, yet small -enough to fit in 
any convenient corner in kitchen or passage. 








Refrigerator 


Gas- Operated REFRIGERATOR 5 


ELECTROLUX LITD., 153/155, Regent Street, LONDON, W.1 1 Textns 


"Phone: Gerrard 5571. Works: Luton, BEDS. 
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CONVERSION OF OLD TANK 
FOR LIQUOR STORAGE. 


The Cross-Section 
shows how an exist- 
ing Tank was sealed 
for use as liquor 
storage by provid- 
ing a new concrete 
lining. The rein- 
forcedroof provides 
either for additional storage accommodation or traflic space 
as desired. 
THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION WERE BOTH CARRIED OUT BY US. 






































WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES. 


K. HOLST & Co. 


| VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 10 PARK SQ., LEEDS. 


























“ST. BERNARD’— 


The Radiator for Hiring Purposes 





Bae season confirmed the popularity of the “ST. 
BERNARD” Radiator. 


Inexpensive to install and economical in use, there is 
a wide scope for the “ST. BERNARD” in the heating 
of Hotel Lounges, Foyers, Libraries, Shops and other 
establishments where a _ radiator needs to combine 
efficiency with attractiveness. 


Fitted with a bright copper reflector which sends out a 
cheerful glow, the “ST. BERNARD” adds to its 
dependable heating qualities an appearance of comforting 
warmth. This has considerably influenced its general 
adoption for every class of building. 





Wright's Radiators are fully dealt with in the new 
1931-32 edition of ‘‘Loops of Heat” now available 
for distribution. 


JOHN WRIGHT & COMPANY 


ESSEX WORKS, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 
Radiation 


-—<s0' === 


Proprietors 
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The one incontrovertible fact 
in modern gas fire construction 











warmer 








The Inclined Gas Fire is made by 


the CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES, Ltd. 
(Estb. 1826), Deepfields, Nr. Bilston, Staffs. 


London: Bath House, 57/60, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
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Motor Spirit as a By-Product. 


The 
System of 


BENZOLE RECOVERY. 


ADVANTAGES: 
1. 90% Benzole from once-run spirit, 
2. Easy working and safe operation. 
3. Removal and Separation of Naphthalene as an integral part of the process. 
4. Entire new design of Scrubbing Plant, enabling any required percentage of Benzole to be removed. 
5. Automatic Control. 
6. Guaranteed Results 





We have over 25 Years Experience 
with Benzole Plants and have made 
more than 35 Installations 





Full Particulars from :— 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND 
WILTON’S PATENT FURNACE CO., LTD. 
ssa mealoalis 76, Victoria Street, | 
Puows { Trunk Calls: Oe LONDON, S.W.1. | 


Tev_eGcrams: ‘EVAPORATOR, PHONE, LONDON, 


THE GAS METER Co., LTp. 


waa~ 
Se ae 

















HIGH CAPACITY DRY 
TINCASED METERS 


ORDINARY or PREPAYMENT 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE GAS WORLD FOR 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 





THE GAS METER OC& LE 7% (ONBSNND 2ROAe 


"PHONE: BISHOPSGATE 7571 


ALSO AT OLDHAM, DUBLIN, AND MANCHESTER 
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“TONE” FINISHES 
1931-1932 


== Op = 


Silver 
— Copper- 
Old Brass 
| - Old Copper — 
Egyptian Gold 
Dappled Gold 
Grey Marble 
Brown Marble 
Golden Brown 








Teapot Brown 
Chinese Lacquers 


in Red & Black 


a 
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The Final Touch | 


of distinction 


“CLASSIC” 


Gas Fires 


N “TONE” Colours a_ series of 
| finishes have been produced under 

a special process which combines 
unusual attractiveness with enduring 
qualities. 


Refinement and _ distinction _ pre- 
dominate in these tasteful ‘“TONE” 
Colours, and their depth, richness, and 
sheen provide finishes worthy of 
“CLASSIC” Gas Fires and of the great 
variety of decorative interiors with which 
they are designed to harmonize. 


S an addition to the “CLASSIC” 

Lists a special Coloured Supplement, 
illustrating and describing this season's 
range of “TONE” finishes, has been 
prepared and is now available for 
distribution. 


JOHN WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


ESSEX WORKS, ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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FLOOD LIGHTING 


for Indoor Positions. 
KEMPTON’S POSTER LAMP 


Designed for Illuminating 

Indoor Posters, Maps, &c., 

in Corridors, Subways, 
and Waiting Rooms. 





An example of indoor flood lighting by 
Kempton’s Poster Lamp. 


Write for further particulars: 


C. H. KEMPTON & Co. Ltp. 


Stangate House, Westminster Bridge Road, 


LONDON, S.E. 1. 
Telephones: Hop 3743, 5535. Wires: Kemtomant, London. 
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OWN THE 


“BACK-RUN” PROCESSES 


outside of America, where they have created the 
greatest sensation in Carburetted Water - Gas 


Manufacture experienced in many years. 


The 3-Phase Cycle “ Back-Run” Process not 
only effects striking novel economies in the manu- 
facture of Water-Gas from Coke, but its recent 
Improvements provide far the best means for 


efhcient use of cheap Coals in COMPLETE 
GASIFICATION GENERATORS. 


H umphreys & Glasgow, Ltd., present these 
Processes, in combination with their Labourless 
Automatic Water-Gas Plant, as the consumma- 


tion of their hopes and the inauguration of a new 


Economic Era for Carburetted Water-Gas. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW LE 


(Patents granted or applied for in the various Countries.) 


HUMGLAS HOUSE, CARLISLE PLACE (Victoria), LONDON, S.W.1. 
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A Glance at the Contents— 





Increased Gas Sales. 


Both the Shrewsbury and the Tonbridge Gas Com- 
panies show increased sales of gas. |p. 725.] 


Carbonizing Plant at Rugby. 


An illustrated account is given of a new installation of 
Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts at the Rugby 
Gas-Works. |p. 730.] 


London Illumination Tour. 


An official “‘ London Illumination Tour ’’ was made by 
350 members of the Institution of Gas Engineers on Tues- 
day of last week. [p. 723.] 


’ 


Street Lighting. 


A review is published of a Report issued by the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research describing 
an experiment organized at Leicester in which the opinions 
of a number of experts on a series of systems of street 
lighting are analyzed and compared. |p. 746.1 


The Urgent Need of To-day. 


How improved salesmanship can help the Nation at the 
present time is the basis of the Presidential Address of Sir 
Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., to the Incorporated Sales 
Managers’ Association, delivered on the occasion of his re- 
age as President for the third year in succession. 

p. 727. 


Shipping, Engineering, and Machinery Exhibition. 


A description is given of those exhibits at this Exhibi- 
tion (which, held at Olympia, closes on Saturday next) 
which are of particular interest to our readers. The Ex- 
hibition was visited last week by the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association. [p. 729.] 


Oxide Purification. 


__The effect of temperat:i:e and moisture content on the 
utility of oxide of iron as a purifying agent is discussed by 
Mr. D. V. Reid, Engineer and Manager to the Gourock 
Corporation Gas Undertaking, in a paper before the North 
British Association of Gas Managers. He gives experimen- 
tal data concerning the relative activities of different oxides 
of iron under similar conditions at different temperatures 
and humidities. [p. 742.] 


Vocational and Non-Vocational Studies. 


At the tenth annual conference of the British Institute 
of Adult Education, held at Oxford last Saturday, Sir 
Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., spoke on ‘“‘ Vocational and 
Non-Vocational Studies in Adult Education.”’ [p. 723.] 


New Sand-Spun Pipe Plant. 


The new sand-spun pipe plant of the Staveley Coal and 
Iron Company, Ltd., near Chesterfield, was officially opened 
on Wednesday, Sept. 16, when a large number of guests 
were invited to inspect the plant and were afterwards 
entertained at luncheon. [p. 728.] 


A Fine Record of Service. 


We illustrate a lamp and column fixed in the Crescent 
at Buxton, the famous Spa in Derbyshire. This lamp was 
made by Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd., and fixed in 
its present position about the year 1880, the lamp at that 
time being styled the ‘‘ Greenock;’? it is thus over fifty 
years old and is still going strong. [p. 726.1 


‘* Dryco.”’ 

In a paper before the Smoke Abatement Society, /Mr. 
Ralph Gibson, Engineer to the Liverpool Gas Company, 
demonstrates that a good solid smokeless fuel (‘‘ Dryco ’’) 
can be produced on a working scale by high-temperature 
carbonization at reasonable cost, without interfering unduly 
with the gas-making process as usually carried on by most 
gas undertakings. If proper care is taken in manufacture, 
the fuel produced will burn well in any ordinary open grate 
and will fully satisfy the need for a good smokeless fuel. 
[p. 739.] 


Competition in Small Works. 


Mr. G. E. Childs, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to 
the Ferndale Gas Company, Ltd., in a paper before the 
Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers, explains what he is doing to combat com- 
petition. The difficulties at Ferndale are not due to electri- 
cal competition alone; the district is a mining area, where 
cheap coal is at the consumer’s doorstep, and where, due to 
subsidence of the ground, the figure for ‘‘ unaccounted-for 
gas ’’ is very high and the cost of dealing with leakage 
correspondingly great. [p. 734.] 
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STRENGTH, RIGIDITY 
and PRECISION 


Three Sterling Qualities 
® embodied in the building of 
THOMAS GLOVER METERS 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO... LTD. 


ORIGINAL DRY GAS METER MAKERS ESTABLISHED 1844 
GOTHIC WORKS : EDMONTON : LONDON N18 : & BRANCHES 
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The Mark of Fine 
Craftsmanship. 






Note the Simplicity of the Thomas 
Glover Mechanism. 














PARKINSON’S 


DRY METERS. 


“LIGHTS,” “STANDARD,” 


OR 
‘“HIGH CAPACITY.’ 


WRITE FOR PRICES 





W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 








CorTTaGcE Lane, City Roap, Bett Barn Roan, | RAPHAEL ST“EET, 
LONDON, E.C.1. BIRMINGHAM Cromac STREET, 
Telegrams: “‘ INDEX, ’PHONE, | ,, ewe BELFAST. 
NDON.”” GasmeTERs, B'nam.” | « PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 
*Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B’ham. 3374 Belfast. 
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EpITORIAL NOTES 





ce Dryco 9) 


At the annual conference of the Smoke Abatement Society, 
Mr. R. E. Gibson, Engineer to the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany, on Saturday last spoke of the success which had 
attended the efforts of his Company to produce and 
market a thoroughly satisfactory solid smokeless fuel 
manufactured under high-temperature carbonizing con- 
ditions and in such a way as not to interfere at all 
seriously with the output of gas from the plant. Many 
of our readers will already have heard of this fuel— 
** Dryco * as it is called—and they will find much to 
interest them in the reproduction of the major part of 
his paper which will be found on later pages of this issue 
of the ** JouRNAL.”’ 

** Dryco ”’ is the outcome of several years of experi- 
menting at the Garston Gas-Works. These experiments, 
which were undertaken by Mr. H. H. Thomas, concerned 
the properties of various coals with a view to their suit- 
ability for blending, the effect of the size of the particles, 
the temperature and period of carbonization, and the 
ignitibility, rate of burning, and strength of the cokes 
produced. As a result of this lengthy laboratory investi- 
gation, it was decided to manufacture at the Eccles Street 
Works a special dry-cooled coke from the carbonization 
of a suitable blend of easily obtainable coals—a matter 
which, as is obvious from the paper, is easier to write 
about than to put into operation. But the foresight 
exercised and the care taken in the preparation of the 
blend and the screening, handling, and grading of the 
resultant fuel ensured the success of the project; 
** Dryco ” is, in fact, still another complete vindication 
of the necessity for laboratory investigation and its skil- 
ful and determined application. 

Now for a moment, as to the properties of ** Dryco.” 
It is easily ignitible; does not take long to reach its 
maximum heat radiating power, and gives a bright fire 
almost to the end; leaves a minimum of unconsumed 
fuel in the grate, and a little ash (which is not of the 
light, dusty kind); is smokeless and gives some flame; 
is clean to handle and robust; and is reasonable in price. 
The foregoing, it will readily be admitted, is a “ tall 
order; ’’ and that these requirements have been met 
says a great deal for the excellence of the work done by 
the Liverpool Gas Company. Already large numbers 
of users of this new fuel have expressed appreciation of 
its good qualities and have continued to use it in place 
of raw coal. Absolutely smokeless, ‘* Dryco ”’ is cheaper 
than coal, and will last longer. It contains no moisture, 
and less sulphur than coal; and as the fuel is sootless 
chimney sweeping and flue cleaning are eliminated. It 
has been found very satisfactory not only in open grates 
of various kinds, but also in kitchen ranges, slow com- 
bustion stoves, and hot water boilers. The cost of its 
production is naturally more than that of making ordi- 
nary gas coke. In the first place, specially selected coals 
of suitable quality have to be purchased, and thoroughly 
mixed by a blending plant. During carbonization 
special care is necessary in regulating the temperatures 
and in fixing the period of carbonization. In maintain- 
ing the most suitable conditions the make of gas is rather 
less than in ordinary circumstances. There is further 
expense due to the breaking and grading of the fuel. Mr. 
Gibson points out that, as the Eccles Street Works have 
not yet been entirely turned over to the manufacture of 
** Dryco,”’ is has not been possible to arrive definitely 
at its final cost of production, but from an estimate based 
on the actual experience so far gained, it has been found 
that the cost per ton of fuel is approximately 7s. 6d. 
more than the price of gas coke. 

Mr. Gibson’s valuable contribution shows clearly that 
a thoroughly satisfactory solid smokeless fuel can be ob- 
tained on a large scale by high-temperature carboniza- 


tion at gas-works; and in this connection the autho; 
pays tribute to the pioneer work of Mr. John Roberts— 
work with which readers of the ‘** JouRNAL ”’ will pe 
familiar. As Mr. Gibson says, the Gas Industry has fo 
a long time realized the importance of the production of 
a good smokeless fuel. ‘* It has been careful to satisfy 
itself, however, as to whether the proposals put forward 
gave promise of being sound commercial propositions, 
Several low-temperature processes have been, and are 
being, tried out by gas undertakings, and if found sue. 
cessful from the commercial point of view, as well as 
from that of efficiency, they will no doubt be retained 
and extended. If, however, equally good results cap 
be obtained by high-temperature carbonization, with its 
greater yield of gas, there would appear to be little hope 
of gas undertakings adopting low-temperature systems 
extensively in preference to high-temperature carboniza- 
tion.” 

The admirable work carried to such a happy conclu- 
sion by the Liverpool Gas Company is to be commended 
from every point of view. 


Oxide Purification 


THouGnu many of the facts set out by Mr. D. V. Reid 
in his paper before the North British Association of Gas 
Managers may not be new, it is certain that they are 
not sufficiently appreciated by the buyers and users of 
oxide of iron for purification purposes. There still re- 
mains the fallacy of choosing a material on its iron con- 
tent alone, irrespective of its actual value as a purifying 
medium in practice; and because of this we feel that 
Mr. Reid’s clearly-written and informative thesis ought 
to be studied, and that some good purpose may be served 


if we attempt to summarize in these columns a little of : 


the advice—sound advice—which the author offers. 

The only guide to the purifying value of an oxide is 
what the oxide will do when subjected to actual sulphid- 
ing under conditions approximating those in practice. 
Yet it is astonishing how seldom one encounters in the 
laboratory of the average gas-works any form of appa- 
ratus which will give reliable information in this respect. 
And we commend to notice the apparatus described in 
detail, and illustrated, by the author. It is based on 
that used by Messrs. W. A. Dunkley and R. D. Leitch, 
of the Bureau of Mines, U.S.A., whose investigations 
have been fully dealt with in the pages of the 
** JouRNAL ”* from time to time. It is quite true to 
regard these investigations as classic, for there can be 
little doubt that these two American chemists have done 
much to clarify the theory and practice of oxide purifica- 
tion. Mr. Reid not only describes the form of apparatus 
he has in operation in his laboratory, but he explains 
exactly how it ought to be manipulated to yield accurate 
information. In the hands of any normally skilled 
chemist, the results which it is capable of affording are 
beyond question of great value. Properly applied, such 
results are a means of effecting considerable economies 
in the supposedly humdrum process of ridding coal gas of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Actually, of course, the process 
is a complicated one, and its success is determined by @ 
number of variables the effect of which can only be 
assessed by some such method as that which forms the 
basis of Mr. Reid’s contribution. 

An efficient oxide should be active, have what is known 
as ** capacity,’ and must revivify completely within a 
reasonable time after sulphiding; and regarding the de- 
termination of the first-named property we agree with 
the author that the best method is by the rate at which 
an inert gas containing a low concentration of hydrogen 
sulphide can be passed through a unit quantity of oxide 
with complete decomposition. Mr. Reid emphasizes ‘hat 
water content has a marked bearing on activity, tha' n° 
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definite water content is suitable for all types of oxide, 
but that for every oxide there is an optimum figure. This 
js an important point; and while we think that it is 
realize’, there is a tendency to disregard it in practice. 
In some works even at the present day it is common 
practice to wet an oxide thoroughly before putting it 
into the purifier, and then forget all about its moisture 
content when the material is doing its work. On more 
than one occasion we have called attention to the need 
for so adjusting steam admission to the purifier and tem- 
perature conditions that the optimum water content of 
the oxide is maintained until the oxide is due for revivifi- 
cation; and we make no excuse for emphasizing it once 
again, for it is a vital factor in the successful working 
of oxide purifiers. 

One has to be careful not to confuse initial activity 
with the capabilities of an oxide for removing sul- 
phuretted hydrogen over a period of time—in other 
words, its capacity. And as to capacity, the physical 
condition of the oxide in the box must be closely 
watched. This matter has been fully treated by Messrs. 
Dunkley and Veitch, who have given a great deal of 
laboratory information concerning the effect of fineness 
of division and the need for maintaining the surface of 
the oxide in a fit condition to react readily with the 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Reid points out that an 
oxide purifier is an excellent tar extractor; it is also a 
very costly one. And it is obvious that a coating of tar on 
the oxide renders that material ineffective. He also 
considers briefly the effect of alkalinity. 

To sum up, these are the main conclusions that Mr. 
Reid has drawn from the use of his apparatus: That 
each oxide has a best water content or range of water 
content; that the activity of some oxides is confined to 
a narrow range of water content, while the activity of 
others may continue almost constant over a wide range; 
and that each oxide has an optimum temperature for 
sulphuretted hydrogen removal. While his apparatus is 
designed primarily for testing fresh oxides to ascertain 
activity under. varying moisture and temperature con- 
ditions, it is possible to use it to ascertain the activity 
of oxides with varying degrees of sulphur content; to 
determine the value of an oxide where activity has been 
affected by tar vapours; and to test the activity of a 
mixture of partially spent and fresh oxide to arrive at 
the best proportions to employ. Altogether we should 
describe Mr. Reid’s apparatus as a money-saver. We 
have only one other comment to make on the paper, and 
that concerns the author’s diagram relating to the effect 
of water content on the rate of gas purification of syn- 
thetic oxide, natural oxide, and precipitated oxide. It 
not only demonstrates graphically the importance of 
maintaining optimum water content, but it shows how 
the first cost of the material is not a guiding factor as 
to the ultimate cost of purification. It can be seen from 
the diagram that, where purifying area is small, the 
proper use of a precipitated oxide might postpone the 
necessity of erecting new boxes. 


More Co-operation Needed 


In regard to competition in a small concern, we re- 
produce on later pages to-day a paper by Mr. G. E. 
Childs, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary to the Fern- 
dale Gas Company, Ltd., which he read at the meeting of 
the Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas Engi- 
neers and Managers last week. The difficulties at Fern- 
dale—with a gas output of 18 million c.ft.—are not those 
due to electrical competition alone; the district is a mining 
one, where cheap coal is at the consumer’s doorstep, and 
where, due to subsidence of the ground, the figure for 
“unaececounted-for gas”? is very high and the cost of 
dealing with leakage correspondingly great. In spite of 
these handicaps, however, Mr. Childs has acted upon his 
con. ictions that gas is a first-rate fuel and lighting agent, 
and has had the courage (or shall we say wisdom?) to 
oper: showrooms this year in the centre of the town, when 
electrical competition was becoming very severe. This 
course, remarks the author, ** had the immediate effect 
of d'verting the minds of the people from things electrical 
to matters gas, and brought them to the conclusion that 
gas was not so bad, after all. Another pleasing effect 
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was that the sales of fittings and appliances more than 
doubled, and we were making enough profit almost to 
pay the running expenses of the showroom.”’ 

In other directions Mr. Childs has been similarly pro- 
gressive, particularly in regard to staff work. He rightly 
regards it essential to explain to every member of the 
undertaking, be he stoker or fitter, that he is a potential 
salesman, and to make him enthusiastic about the virtues 
of gas—to make him talk about gas to his friends. ‘* The 
necessity for this spare-time selling and living in an at- 
mosphere of gas sales is impressed on the employees every 
now and then. They are kept in touch with any new ap- 
pliances or development, and wherever possible supplied 
with these appliances, so that the house of each employee 
becomes a showroom in miniature.’’ In regard to adver- 
tising and publicity work, Mr. Childs does what he can 
with the means available, and he pays special attention 
to the periodical staging of cookery lectures and demon- 
strations, which ‘‘ are always a big attraction and are 
always well attended.’”’ But a small undertaking such 
as Ferndale is necessarily limited in the amount of pub- 
licity work it can do; for which reason the author enters 
a plea for more co-operation between small concerns. 
As to newspaper advertising, for instance, he points out 
that one paper may serve the areas of two or three com- 
panies, and so, by a joint advertisement, the cost to each 
can be lowered. Also, if two or three undertakings 
shared in a first-class canvasser, the cost would not be 
prohibitive, as it is to many small gas undertakings to- 
day. Throughout all this work, Mr. Childs has as a back- 
ground the determination to sell gas as cheaply as is pos- 
sible concomitant with good service. 


Rating of Public Utility 
Undertakings 


In the editorial columns of the ‘* JournaL ”’ for May 20 
last reference was made to the draft scheme prepared 
by a Special Sub-Committee of the Central Valuation 
Committee, as a result of a conference early in 1930 with 
representatives of gas, electricity, and water undertak- 
ings, to deal with the difficulties experienced in the 
valuation of these ‘‘ special properties ”’ for rating pur- 
poses. 

Allusion to these proposals is contained in the recently 
published annual report of the Central Valuation Com- 
mittee for 1930-31, in which it is stated that these 
recommendations—amended slightly as a result of repre- 
sentations made by the various associations of public 
utilities and others to whom it was circulated in draft 
form-——would be included in the Seventh Series of Repre- 
sentations made to the Minister of Health in pursuance 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. The latter 
memorandum consists of resolutions adopted by the 
Central Authority, and is signed by Sir Edward J. 
Holland, D.L., J.P., and Sir James Curtis, K.B.E., 
J.P. (respectively Chairman and Vice-Chairman of that 
body). The first of these resolutions is specially de- 
signed to secure ‘‘ a greater measure of co-operation 
among County Valuation Committees and Rating Autho- 
rities concerned in the valuation of public utility under- 
takings,” and is essentially the same as the terms 
outlined in the draft scheme. 

The proposals have already been reviewed, and we 
are led to hope that the active consultation between 
the various rating authorities which is now recommended 
(for the Act does not require or direct this co-operation, 
and the recommendations of the Committee have no legal 
force) may tend to promote more uniformity in the 
rating of gas and other similar hereditaments. Whether 
the carrying into effect of the method outlined in the 
memorandum will remove the necessity for special legis- 
lation cannot as yet be determined, and it is to be noted 
that the Committee have refrained from dealing with 
the principles of valuation to be applied to any particular 
type of property. The “‘ profits principle ’’ established 
by the Metropolitan Water Board case (1927) will con- 
tinue to be the basis of assessment for gas undertakings, 
and is, no doubt, intended when the resolution states 
that *‘ the application to an undertaking of the recog- 
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nized principles of valuation is primarily a matter for the 
professional valuers employed by the local authorities.”’ 
Our readers will appreciate the importance of a rigid 
adherence to the principle of valuation approved by the 
High Court, in view of the many theories current in the 
post-war years with regard to the method of assessment 
of gas undertakings. 

We are also interested to note a suggestion that, in 
order to secure the acceptance by all parties of the valua- 
tion and apportionment between the various rating areas 
‘with the minimum of litigation,”” the Committee 
recommend that wherever possible the Rating Authori- 
ties concerned should before the final valuation is made 
notify to the local authority—as well as to the company 
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or corporation owning the undertaking—the provisional 
valuation and apportionment thereof made by the 
valuers acting for the Authorities. It is further recom. 
mended that, should an agreement be found to |:e im. 
practicable, the local authorities should agree tc refer 
any difference to arbitration, and that “ the comp: ny or 
corporation owning the undertaking should be i: vited 
to join in any agreement to refer differences to a: )itra- 
tion.”? The effect of the adoption of these recommenda- 
tions by Rating Authorities will be awaited with ini crest, 
and whatever the result it cannot but be admitted that 
the Central Valuation Committee have made a definite 
attempt to remove some of the difficulties experienced 
in the valuation of gas and other public utilities. 


_________—___+~++—___________ 


PERSONAL 


HONOUR TO MR. J. H. CANNING, O.B.E. 


This week Mr. J. H. Canning, O.B.E., President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, sails for America for the 
annual convention of the American Gas Association; and 
the officials and employees of the Newport Gas Company, 
of which he is Engineer and Manager, gathered together 
last week to make him a presentation mal to express their 
good wishes for the success of the mission. 

All stood as Mr. W. Stanford, Secretary to the Company, 
read the inscription on the album, signed by 254 sub- 
scribers. 

Dr. Morrell Thomas said that there was no family in 
Newport for whom he had‘a greater regard than the 
Canning family. Mr. H. Trigg, for the Crindau men, and 
Mr. H. Haley, for the Mill Street men, also wished Mr. 
Canning well on his adventure. 

The presentation of the album and fitted travelling case 
was made by Mr. Richard Jones, the oldest employee of the 
Company, who has served for over fifty years. 

There followed the presentation by Mr. H. Irvine, Chair- 
man of the Gas-Works Benefit Society, of a case of pipes to 
Mr. Canning, who is Treasurer and President of the Society. 

When Mr. Canning rose. to speak he was greeted with 
tumultuous applause and “‘ He’s a jolly good fellow.’’ He 
began quietly: ‘‘I know that I am among friends this 
evening.’ And very gently he thanked them for their kind 
wishes. Mr. Canning told them he still treasured gifts 
made by the employees to his father many years ago. 

The spirit of the evening was well shown by a short 
speech by the Chairman, Mr. J. F. Rust, Assistant 
Manager, who said: ‘‘ It is 27 years this month since I 
came as a schoolboy to join the ap nage 3 Gas Company; 
and I have received from Mr. and Mrs. Canning a 
but the greatest kindness. What I have received, every 
other employee has received when there was need.”’ 


DR. O. URBANEK. 


Chairman of the Prague Gas Committee. 


Following | upon our sad duty in announcing in the 
** JouRNAL ”’ for June 10 the death of Mr. F. Titera, the 
late Chairman of the Municipal Gas Committee of Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, we now have sincere pleasure in congratu- 
lating Dr. O. Urbanek upon his recent promotion to the 
vacant position. 

Dr. Urbanek is a well-known Medical Officer of Prague, 
having been active for many years as a prominent member 
of the Upper Medical Council, and by reason of a very 
varied and interesting career is eminently fitted for the 
post he now enjoys. 

The son of a pioneer in the application of improved 
tec *hnical methods in the beet-sugar industry, Dr. Urbanek 
studied in Brno and Prague, and, taking up the medical 
profession, continued his studies in Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, and Norway, eventually becoming House- 
Surgeon in the Hospital of Lemberg (now Lwéw). For 
several years Dr. Urbanek served as Surgeon-Officer in the 
Austrian Navy, leaving that Service in 1903. 

Upon the break- -up of the Austrian Monarchy and the 
formation of the Czechoslovakian Republic after the Great 
War, Dr. Urbanek placed his varied administrative experi- 
ence and organizing knowledge at the services of his native 
country, and graduated through the early Administrative 
Commission into the regular Upper Council of the City of 
Prague. Dr. Urbanek was soon called into the Gas Com- 
mittee, and played a notable part in the vigorous campaign 
which finally brought about the centralization of gas manu- 


facture in the fine new Gas-Works at Michli, which is now 
one of the major assets of the city. In 1927 Dr. Urbanek 
was elected member of the small supervising section of the 
Gas Committee, and in June of this year took his place as 
Chairman of the Committee. 

As a Medical Officer Dr. Urbanek is vitally interested in 
securing the banishment of the heavy smoke pall which 
often lies over and disfigures the beautiful old city of 
Prague, and he sees the best method of combating this 
scourge in pushing the use, at very low prices, of those 
invaluable smokeless fuels—gas and gas-coke. 

We trust that Dr. Urbanek will long continue to render 
valuable service to his Municipality, fellow citizens, and the 
Gas Industry at large in his present important capacity. 


Mr. Douctas GILLESPIE, who for the past 45 years has 
been Secretary and Treasurer to the Castle-Douglas Gas 
Light Company, has retired. During his long period of 
service, he has seen the consumption of gas steadily rise 
from 1 million c.ft. per annum to 23 millions-last year. Mr. 
J. R. Saunpers, Solicitor, has been appointed to take his 
place, and will commence his duties on Oct. 1. 


_Mr. Frank G. Symon, Glasgow, has been appointed En- 
gineering Assistant at the Hamilton Gas-Works. 


Mr. CuHartes JOHN Porter, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Chair- 
man of the Newbiggin Gas Company, Ltd., and a Director 
of the Newcastle Water Company, left estate of the gross 
value of £93,119, with net personalty £80,232. 


Mr. Avsert GLover, of Messrs. George Glover & Co., is 
relinquishing his more active position as General Manager 
on Sept. 30, but will retain his association with the Com- 
pany as a Consultative Director. Mr. Glover has been con- 
nected ‘since 1887 with the business, which was founded by 
the late Dr. George Glover in 1861. Mr. Cecm G. Lanc- 
FORD, who has been associated with the Gas Industry for 
many years, has been appointed General Manager of 
Messrs. George Glover & Co. 


Mr. R. W. Epwarps, J-.P., C.C., Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Mid Southern District Utility 
Company, who has been Mayor of Aldershot for the past 
two years, has been nominated again (without contest) 
Mayor-Elect for a third year. 


Mr. D. J. Branson, Engineer and Manager of the Faver- 
sham Gas Company, who was a successful candidate at the 
recent Final Examination held by each of the two bodies, 
has been elected a Fellow of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, and a Fellow of the Incorporated Secretaries 
Association. 


On the completion of fifty years’ serie, with the New- 
castle and Gateshead Gas Company, Mr. Mossman, an 
official at the Redheugh Works of the Be Rooney has heen 
presented with a gold watch. Mr. Mossman commenced at 
Redheugh at the age of 13, and can recall the time when 
coals were 6s. per ton and 811 million c.ft. of gas was suffi- 
ctent for the needs of Gateshead and Newcastle. Last vear 
the consumption was 5612 millions. Mr. Norman Reid, 
Works Manager at the Redheugh Works, presided, «nd 
the presentation was made by Mr. F. P. Tarratt, Chief 
Engineer of the Company, on behalf of the Redheugh office 
staff. -Mr. Mossman has been actively connected with wel- 
fare work at the Redheugh Works. 


Congratulations to Mr. Ricuarp Locke y, Gas Manage» at 
Morpeth, on winning £250 the other day in an “‘ Answe: 
Competition. 
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OBITUARY 


The death has occurred, at the age of 68, of Mr. 
Joun GeorGE Brown, Chairman of the Amble and Wark- 
worth Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. Mr. Brown was 
(hairman of the Amble Urban District Council for several 
years. 

The death has occurred, at the age of 86, of Mr. W1LL1AM 
Baker, who had a long association with Messrs. Robert 
Dempster and Sons, Ltd., gas constructional engineers, 
Elland, in the boiler-making department, and who was 
later Assistant to the Gas Engineer at Huddersfield. 


The death has taken place of Mr. C. J. Love, Public 
Lamp Inspector, Gas Light and Coke Company, which took 
place on Sept. 12 at the age of 53 years. For over 33 years 
deceased was in the service of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, first as Assistant and afterwards as Lamp Inspector, 
in the City of London—a post he occupied for over 20 years. 
He helped to carry out the many public lighting experi- 
ments during that period. He then took charge of the 
Stoke Newington District, and finally went to the Head 
Office of the Company at Westminster. Mr. Love was a 
member of the Illuminating Engineering Society, the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association, and 
the Association of Public Lighting Engineers. 


The death occurred on Sept. 4 of Mrs. Louisa Moult. 
Deceased was the wife of Mr. W. Moult, Engineer and 
Manager of the Cefn Mawr and Rhosymedre Gas Company, 
Ltd. 


It was with regret that we learned last week of the death 
of Mr. CuHartes Pike, of 38, Paddenswick Road, London, 
who for many years represented Messrs. Willey & Co., of 
Exeter, in the South Wales Area. Known as “ Sir 
Charles,’’ he was much loved and greatly respected by all 
the Engineers with whom he came in contact. 


The death has occurred of Mrs. Laura Gilbert, wife of 
Mr. E. W. Gilbert, who is in charge of stores at the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company. During the war Mrs. Gilbert 
interested herself in assisting Belgian refugees, and wrote 
more than 12,000 letters in connection with the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company and Employees’ War Fund, of 
which her husband was Hon. Secretary. She also found 
time to visit King’s College Hospital and teach fancy 
needlework to the wounded soldiers there. Her portrait 
was several times exhibited on the walls of the Royal 
Academy in pictures by Fred Appleyard, and also in the 
exhibition of the Royal Water Colour Society by Harry 
Watson, R.W.S. 


-+ <> 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Floodlighting in Churches 


Sir,—The valuable paper on “‘ Lighting of Factories and 
Other Large Buildings ’’ presented by the Society of British 
Gas Industries at the recent Illuminating Engineering Con- 
gress at Buxton (see ‘‘ Journat ”’ for Sept. 16) contains 
among examples of the lighting of churches that of Christ 
Church, Wellington, lighted by means of bracket lights. 

No reference is made to the system of floodlighting by 
means of gas. I know of the existence of excellent ex- 
amples of that system by the medium of electricity 
(Hastings, Rye, &c.). Is there any instance of gas being 
used for the floodlighting of churches? When one recog- 
nizes the beautiful effect achieved by the electrical en- 
gineer, resulting in the whole of the church and choir 
appearing to be diffused by the light of day (the goal of the 
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FORTHCOMING 


Sept. 23._InstiruTe OF Fuet.—Meeting at Burlington 
House. Paper by J. G. King and J. H. Jones on ‘‘ The 
Reactivity of Coke. A Report to the Blast Furnace 
Committee Iron and Steel Industry Research Council.’’ 

Sept. 25InstiTUTION OF Gas EnNGINEERS.—Meetings of 
Liquor Effluents and Ammonia Sub-Committee, 10.30 
a.rmo.; General Research Committee, 2.15 p.m.; 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Sept. 28-30._BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas 
Annual Conference at Exeter. 

Oct. 1._InsrrruTION oF Gas ENGINEERS.—Meeting of 
Publications Committee, 2.15 p.m., 28, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. 1. 

/ Oct. 2._InsriruTION oF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Meeting at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, 6 p.m. 

Oct. 3._ScorrisH Junior Gas ASSOCIATION 
Disrrict).—Opening Meeting, Edinburgh. 

Oct. 7.InsrrruTe or Fuet.—Joint Meeting with all those 

netitutions interested in the subject at the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. Paper by Dr. W. R. Ormandy 


ASSOCIATION.— 


(EASTERN 





on ‘* Coal: Smokeless Fuel and Oil from the National 
Standpoint.”’ 


++ 


illuminating engineer), no source of light being visible to 
the congregation, clergy, or choir, it must be admitted 
that here is a fertile field for the gas engineer to cultivate. 
What the electrical engineer can do in the realm of lighting 
can certainly be accomplished by the gas engineer. In 
these days of the clamant cry for economy, especially by 
church councils and other ecclesiastical authorities with 
little money to spend, surely it behoves our Industry to 
bring clearly before them the great advantages to be de- 
rived by the employment of gas as the source of illumi:a- 
tion, not only by reason of its efficiency, and absolute 
reliability, but also from an economical point of view. 


Watter T. Dunn. 
72, Elphinstone Road, 
Hastings, 
Sept. 17, 1981. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to assist in making this diary of events as complete and 
useful as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings.] 


Oct, 9—Mancuester District InsTiruTION oF Gas En- 
GINEERS.—Meeting in Preston. 
Oct. 9.—NorTH oF ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


Oct. 13.— INSTITUTION or Gas_ ENGINEERS.—Meeting ” of 
Council, 10 a.m., 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


Oct. 14.-_KasTeRN Counties Gas ManaGers’ ASsOcIATION.— 
Autumn Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, 
2.15 p.m. 


Oct. 15.—Society oF British Gas INDUSTRIES.—Council 
Meeting in the afternoon. 


Oct. 20.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION (EASTERN District).— 
Meeting at 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1, at 2.30 p.m. 


Oct. 27-28.—INsTITUTION OF GaAs ENGINEERS.—Autumnal 
Research Meeting. 

Nov. 19.—B.C.G.A.—South Wales District Conference at 
Swansea. 

Nov. 19.—Socrety oF British Gas INDUSTRIES.—Autumn 

General Meeting, Hotel Metropole. 
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THE NEWS 
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By the Decision of the Highways and Works Com- 
mittee of the Southend-on-Sea Corporation a thoroughfare 
has been set apart upon which to install both gas and 
electric lamps with a view to ascertaining the relative 
values in illumination of both methods of lighting. 


Pinxton Parish Council have received a letter from the 
Riddings Gas Company offering a substantial reduction in 
the charges for street lighting. The Council accepted the 
offer of the Company and decided to extend the lighting 
season from the second week in September to the third 
week in April. 


The Autumn Meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
in the Board Room, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, at 2.15 p.m., 


the President, Mr. J. Gree n, A.M.I.Mech.E., of Wisbech, 
presiding. A paper will be given by Dr. E. W. Smith, 
C.B.E., F.1.C., entitled ‘*‘ Producers for Carbonizing 


Plants.’’ 


Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company came to a 
decision on Sept. 16 to extend their mains to Yealmpton. 
It is expected that supplies of gas will be available to the 
people of Yealmpton in three months or a little longer. 
The extension of the Company’s mains from Elburton to 
Brixton, another of the ‘‘ dormitary ’’ townships surround- 
ing Plymouth, was completed last week. 


The Gross Profits of the Richmond Borough Council 
(Yorks) Gas Undertaking for the past year were £1213, 
which, after charging interest, &c., show a net profit of 
£115, a figure considerably below former years. The De- 
partment is now feeling the effect of the former transfers in 
aid of rates and the consequent neglect of its reserve fund. 
Capital expenditure amounted to £2032, of which £850 was 
for carbonizing plant. 


Skipton Urban District Council, last week, discussing 
possibilities of local economies in response to the recent 
circular issued by the Ministry of Health, decided that the 
scheme for a new gasholder was a matter of urgency, and 
that application for borrowing powers should be proceeded 
with in the normal way. The scheme, which is in two 
parts, is to cost £9500, the accepted tender being a very 
tavourable one. The figure of £9500 is £3500 less than that 
of the original estimate. 


A Newly Formed Company, Burn Silent Gears, Ltd., 
of Caxton House, Westminster, London, S.W. 1, have taken 
over the British rights of the Silent Burn Gear, including 
those previously held by Messrs. Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., of 
Bath, and Burn Transmissions, Ltd. In co-operation with 
Messrs. James Howden & Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, the new 
Company are in a position to manufacture and supply the 
Burn Gear for the numerous applications where a silent 
durable drive is specially advantageous. 

September 16 was the 108th anniversary of the first use 
of gas in Bradford, the old oil and cotton wick street lamps 
being superseded by the new illuminant. The Bradford 
Gas Company (whose undertaking was long ago taken over 
and has since been vastly extended by the Corporation) 
was formed in 1822; and in the following year had ten of 
the principal thoroughfares lighted by gas. The price of 
the gas was lls. 6d. per thousand c.ft., and the entire staff 
at the works comprised five men and a boy, and there were 
two street lamplighters. 


Modern Settings for Modern Fires.—The British Com- 
mercial Gas Association have published No. 209 of “A 
Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,’’ in which they illustrate 
the point that gas fires are a modern development and lend 
themselves to free and original treatment both in them- 
selves and in their architectural surroundings. Gas fires 
need. not be made in imitation of coal fires, which, by their 
very nature, imposed strict limitations on the designer. 
The book contains a number of photographs of gas fires 
with original settings, and should do much to stimulate 
the interest of architects in the design of novel and beauti- 
ful settings for this modern means of heating. 


OF THE WEEK ~ 
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Maryborough Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. (Queens. 
land).—The report of the Directors for the half-year endej 
June 30 last states that sales of gas show a considerable 
falling off as compared with the corresponding period of 
last year, and there is also a slight decrease in sales of 
residual products. Both decreases are due to the continued 
trade depression. Against the decreased revenue, a cop. 
siderable saving has been effected in the expenditure a; 
compared with 1930. After writing off £300 for deprecia- 
tion, and making provision for all other charges, the profits 
amount to £1005. To this amount has to be added the 
sum of £335 brought forward from last half-year, making 
the total amount at credit of profit and loss account 
£1340. The Directors recommend payment of a dividend 
of 6 p.ct. per annum (being a reduction of 1 p.ct. from 
previous years), amounting to £1237, leaving a balance 
to be carried forward of £103. 


”_—_ 
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Better Lighting at Lewisham. 


The Highways Committee of the Lewisham Borough 
Council report that they have received complaints from 
time to time as to the lighting in the side streets in the 
area of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. These lamps 
have been erected for some 30 years, and are illuminated by 
upright burners instead of the inverted type. The Con- 
mittee are of opinion that it is desirable that the lighting 
in the side streets in the borough should be modernized and 
brought up-to-date, and accordingly they instructed the 
Borough Surveyor to make inquiries of the Gas Company 
thereon. 

The Committee have now received a full report from the 
Borough Surveyor, from which it appears that the existing 
upright burners at present in use in the area of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company can be replaced by inverted 
burners and an automatic system of lighting and ex- 
tinguishing installed practically without cost to the Council 
for a period of about nine years with a subsequent reduc- 
tion in cost of approximately £1000 per annum. The Com- 
mittee realize that the whole cost of the conversion and the 
provision of automatic controllers will be borne by - 
Council, but that no additional outlay will be incurred, : 
the Company will be recouped the capital expenditure in- 
volved by the change, out of the saving in maintenance 
effected by the provision of automatic controllers. 

The Committee are of opinion that the substitution of 
No. 2 preheated inverted burners for the existing upright 
burners should be adopted in the area of the South Metro 
politan Gas Company, and that the offer of the Company to 
spread the cost over a period of nine years should be 
accepted, 


iin, 
—_—_— 


National Gas Council. 





Meeting of Central Executive Board, Sept. 15. 


Election of Chairman.—Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., 
D.L., President of the Council, was unanimously re-elected 
Chairman of the Board for the ag year. 

Election of Vice-Chairmen. - Wm. Cash, Mr. 

Ellis, and Mr. Frank Jones nie unanimously oe 
Vice-Chairmen of the Board for the ensuing year, and Alder- 
man J. H. Lloyd was elected to fill the vacaney caused by 
the death of Alderman F. S. Phillips. 

Gas Legislation.—The position of this matter as affected 
by the change of Government was considered, and it was 
agreed that a further report on the matter should be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the Board. 

20-ton Wagons; Unemployment Grants Committee.—-The 
receipt was reported of a letter from the Ministry of Trans- 
port, dated July 16 last, respecting the arrangements 
agreed with the railway companies, the Mining Association, 
and the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers, under which assistance would be given by way of 
grants under Part I. of the Development (Loan Guaraiitees 
and Grants) Act, 1929, for the conversion of colliery and 
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other private sidings to enable them to accommodate 20-ton 
vagoDs. 

7 Disposal of Ammonia Liquor.—A letter from the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., dated Sept. 1, sug- 
gesting the dissemination to the Gas Industry of the in- 
formation on the above subject collected by the Federation 
during the past year, was considered and referred to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Bank of England Statistics—The Board approved the 
Recommendations of the Committee set up by the Council 
to consider the request of the Bank of England that they 
should be supplied with certain figures (for their own use 
and that of the Central Banks) relating to the output of gas 
in Great Britain. 

Rating; Central Valuation Committee.—It was stated 
that the Central Valuation Committee had now published 
their 7th Series of Representations made to the Minister of 
Health, and that these had been circulated to local authori- 
ties. The extract from the Representations relating to the 
valuation of public utility undertakings would appear in 
the Monthly Report of the Council for August. The Repre- 
sentations embodied to a large extent the suggestions put 
forward by the Gas and Electricity Interests. 

Inspection and Insurance of Gaskolders.—A letter dated 
Aug. 22 was reported, propounding a scheme for the in- 
spection and insurance of gasholders. It was decided to 
await the Report of the Gasholders Committee of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers before taking any action in the 
matter. 

Aircraft Insurance.—A letter was reported quoting rates 
for insurance against damage caused to gas-works by air- 
craft, and a small Committee was set up to consider the 
question. 

Smoke Abatement Society.—A letter was reported con- 
veying the thanks of the Council of the National Smoke 
Abatement Society to the gas undertakings which had con- 
tributed to the funds of the Society as a result of the appeal 
made by the National Gas Council. 

ee 


London Illumination Tour. 
Gas Engineers’ Official Inspection. 


An official ‘‘ London Illumination Tour ’’ was made by 


350 members of the Institution of Gas Engineers on 
Tuesday night of last week. Twenty-two miles were 
covered, embracing the whole of the street, store, land- 
scape, and flood lighting arranged for the International 
Illumination Congress. Among those who took part in the 
tour was Mr. W. G. S. Wentienk, of the Gas Department, 
The Hague. 

Prior to the tour, a visit was made to the Research 
Laboratories of the Gas Light and Coke Company, Watson 
House, where there was a special exhibit of gas lighting 
apparatus of all kinds, including several of the 153 units 
specially constructed for the landseape lighting of the 
flower beds and lake in St. James’s Park, where remarkable 
effects have been achieved. 

Much interest was taken in the street lighting in White- 
hall. Conforming to Class A of the British Standard Speci- 
fication, it is the most brilliantly lighted street in the world. 





_— 


Faraday’s Discovery of Benzene. 


This week men of science and engineering are gathered in 
London to celebrate the centenary of Faraday’s discovery 
of the production of electricity from magnetism. On Mon- 
day last “* The Times ”’ published a ‘‘ Faraday Number ”’ 
describing the life and work of this great genius. Though 
known to the world chiefly on account of his discoveries in 
the realms of electricity, it must not be forgotten that he 
also discovered, among other things, benzene. On this 
phase of his work Sir Robert Robertson, F.R.S., contributes 
emeehly interesting article from which we extract the 
olowing : 

“ He describes his experimental technique in minute de- 
tail In an octavo volume of over 600 pages entitled 
Chemical Manipulation.’ This is a treatise on methods 
used in chemical work, all of which had been proved and 
many devised by himself, a book which may profitably be 
studied by the chemical student of to-day. . . . How he 
applied those methods of craftsmanship is exhibited in his 
Researches in Chemistry and Physics,’ from which one 


| &Xampie may be cited, the discovery of benzene in 1825. 


ra fractionally distilling, as we should now say, an oil 
‘ound separating out from oil-gas, he obtained a liquid 
evident!y pure as shown by constancy in its boiling and 


| melting points and other physical properties. Then from 


be: : U a series of steps involving 
vaporation, combustion of the vapour, and absorption of 
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the products, he deduced in a manner which compels our 
admiration the true vapour density and composition of the 
body. This was his bicarburet of hydrogen, or benzene, as 
we now call it, the parent substance of hundreds of 
thousands of known organic compounds, including dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceutical chemicals, and photographic de- 
velopers. 

‘‘ Just as four years earlier he had caused ethylene to 
combine with chlorine and isolated several new compounds 
from the reaction, so also here his chemical sense led him to 
attack the newly discovered hydrocarbon with chlorine and 
other reagents. Thus he demonstrated the chemical re- 
activity of benzene, as a year later he showed that naphtha- 
lene could combine with sulphuric acid; so that while it 
cannot be claimed that dyes were discovered by Faraday, 
at least a first step was taken when he showed that these 
two hydrocarbons from which so many dyestuffs are de- 
rived were chemically active when attacked by the ap- 
propriate reagents.’’ 





$$ —$ $e 


More High-Pressure Lights for South London, 


Further extensions in the lighting of South London main 
roads by high-pressure gas lamps have been begun this 
week by the South Metropolitan Gas Company. At the re- 
quest of the Lewisham Borough Council overhead gas 
lamps are to be continued along the London-to-Margate 
main road to the Woolwich boundary at Lee Green. 

These extensions are an important step in the standard- 
ization of the lighting of all the main exits from South 
London. More than 300 of these overhead lamps are now 
in use in South London, and by giving a penetrative but 
non-glare light have contributed materially to the reduction 
of traffic congestion, particularly during fog or mist. 


a 
oe 





Society of British Gas Industries. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at 56, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, on Sept. 17; Dr. E. W. Smith, the 
Chairman, presiding. Those present were: Messrs. Frank 
West, C. A. Goodall, H. E. Bennet, B. B. Waller, Geo. 
Clark, G. Orme, L. Hartley, A. Comley, T. F. C. Potterton, 
W. H. Handley, F. C. Tilley, Ernest West, W. J. Gardner, 
F. J. Gould (Hon. Treasurer), E. J. Davison (Hon. Secre- 
tary), Col. E. A. Wilson, and Mr. A. L. Griffith (Secretary). 

An application for membership was submitted from 
Messrs. C. H. Kempton & Co., Ltd., London, and they were 
ements elected members of the Society under Section 

The names of the candidates recommended for the 
Society’s prizes in the City and Guilds of London Institute’s 
recent Examinations in Gas-Works Practice, Gas Supply 
Practice, and Gas Fitting (see later) were reported and the 
awards confirmed. 

The Autumn General Meeting was fixed for Thursday, 
Nov. 19, at the Hotel Metropole, London, under the Presi- 
dency of The Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. 





Vocational and Non-Vocational Studies in 
Adult Education. 


In the course of a speech at the Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the British Institute of Adult Education, held at 
— last Saturday, Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., 
said: 

What, looking at this large and important field of educa- 
tion, what distinction are you going to draw between what 
is ‘* vocational ’’ and what ‘‘ non-vocational ’’? It surely 
resolves itself largely into a matter of definitions. If every 
subject which will be useful to the student when he enters a 
vocation be vocational, then all the subjects of ‘‘ a sound 
general education ’”’ are seen to be potentially vocational. 
What can be more useful vocationally to the commercial 
traveller or the sales manager than Geography, Arithmetic, 
English, and Foreign Modern Languages? 

The distinction to be drawn—if drawn it must be; and it 
is quite open to question whether any useful purpose is 
served by stressing points of distinction—is, it seems to me, 
the purpose for which a subject is studied. If a man learns 
Spanish as a cultural hobby, that is certainly non-voca- 
tional in the generally accepted sense; if, however, he does 
so in order to qualify himself to represent a firm in South 
America, that is as certainly vocational—yet the institu- 
tion, the course, and the teacher may be the same in both 
instances. 

Tf, indeed, a man learns Latin because he means to be a 
lawyer, he is being educated for a vocation and not for 
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THE NEWS—continued. 
culture; and yet people who scoff at vocational education Hawkins (on behalf of the Gas Company), and Ir, anj F 
regard Latin as par excellence a cultural subject. Mrs. Pierce (on behalf of the Electric Light Compa:y), omg 
Surely, the aim of all those interested in the welfare and During the evening M. Valbreuze (France) mace a pr. ~ 
happiness of those engaged in commerce and industry must sentation to Col. S. Evans (General Secretary of ‘he Coy Brid 
be (without bothering their heads over distinctions between gress) in recognition of his services. A vote of thanks tp & pe: 
vocational and non-vocational) to encourage the provision the Chairmen and Directors of the two Companies wa at 
for everyone, first, of as strong, broad, and lofty a founda- proposed by Dr. Meyer (Germany), and Mr. R. C. Pierce R 
tion of *‘ sound general education ”’ as is possible for that (Engineer and Manager, Electric Supply Compary) anj A 
one—that is to say, up to the furthest point to which each Mr. J. W. Auchterlonie (Engineer and Manager, Gs Com. ton 
one can through his aptitudes benefit by it. Their aim pany) briefly responded. Hon 
must next be the provision of well-chosen and skilfully con- ~—— Afte 
— education — a in the subjects and tgp. to t 
of the vocation selected—provided in some cases partly —— : : ine | 
before employment and then continued and duvelaned after Shipping, Engineering, and Machinery - 
employment has begun; in others provided wholly after Exhibition. 
entry into business life—and provided, in all cases, with the " , 
sympathetic interest and practical help of the employer, This year marks the quarter-of-a-century celebration of 
including time off for education in working hours. the establishment of the Shipping, Engineering, anj A 
Finally their aim must be to encourage the provision, Machinery Exhibition, which has been successfully held & pirk 
after school age, of facilities and encouragement to carry biennially, with the exception of the war period. \ Che pre F The 
forward the “sound general,” cultural, education in sent Exhibition is the eleventh of the series, and Mr. F. W, yeal 
parallel with or interwoven with, or, best of all, in- Bridges, the promoter and General Manager, must feel F tha 
distinguishable from, specifically vocational education and gratified at the numerous expressions of appreciation he F ler 
training; because only in so far as the original roots con- has received from the exhibitors, all of whom are voicing F yor 
tinue to be watered, and only in so far as the vocational his praises. 1. me . —— ., pela 
branches are grafted on or are made to grow out of those _ The Institution of Gas Engineers paid their usual official J me: 
roots, can the individual develop to the full extent of his visit to the Exhibition on Sept. 15; and while the number | 
capacity alike as a productive unit, asa citizen, and as a attending could not be regarded as large, those present F saic 
human soul—only so can he become a master of much W€Te Well repaid for the recognition of the occasion. The Bh as ; 
knowledge, yet able to think originally, widely, perhaps first function in connection with ~ — was a ap res| 
greatly; and feel deeply, soundly, worthily. by the Management and Committee o ; Experts in the centre F and 
These avd came of ths cetdidaeaticds we uf the Réleinien. of the Exhibition, after which the President and Council & Ne: 
ship Committee had in our minds in drafting our recom- of the Institution were entertained | at luncheon. Mr. § cha 
mendations; and we hope that, in laying stress, as we did J. Herbert Canning, O.B.E., the President (who is one of & ate 
in our first report and again in our final report, on charac- the Patrons of the Exhibition), was present, as — also F we 
ter, personality, and understanding of human nature as of Mr. W < E. Price, Assoc.M.Inst.( = (Hon. gig hl of the & too 
greater importance even than knowledge, either general or institution), and the Secretary, Mr. J. R. W. Alexander. i 100 
special, we have shown our appreciation of the essential In a few well-chosen words Mr. Canning expressed the & do 
purposes of education, vocational and non-vocational alike. thanks of the guests for the arrangements made for the F nw 
We certainly tried always to remember, in the words of a reception of the Institution, and Mr. Bridges suitably re- & 192 
great philosopher, that “‘ it is at once the calling and the plied. | Other Societies present, were the British Associa F wh 
privilege of the teacher to convince mankind in every walk tion of Refrigeration, the British Chemical Plant Manv- 
of life that in seeking the highest of its kind, they are facturers’ Association, and the Cable Makers’ Association. 
seeking what is also the most real of that kind: a ee The members of all the four Societies took tea _together 
memes thet etiiek ond. teme daneens in pee es: A Phentinert after viewing the exhibits. The number of Gas Engineers 
incompatibjes, but rather cause and effect present was affected by the circumstance that on the same 
° Ce Saese afternoon a visit was arranged to Watson House, Nine § P-' 
Elms Lane, preceded by tea at the invitation of the — p- 
Governor and Court of Directors of the Gas Light and Coke F les 
S.B.G.L. Prize Winners. Company. ati ahi -- 
ins Malictathinee Rave Me dt is Weieaitin ak ’ ’ After tea, the Chairman of the Exhibition gave the party 
tg eoieae’ of British Gas Ind soe eS _——- or (which included other professions in addition to the Gas > ™ 
Guilds of “ove, Boe een sol Scar aie wd +i e City = Industry) a warm welcome to the Exhibition, and trusted | 
Works Pr om Gas S Z a surmetons i Sems- they would find many things of interest to them. He called ar 
orks Practice, Gas Supply Practice, and Gas Fitting. upon nat Atkinson, of the Cable Makers’ Association, to | W! 
Minor Course in Gas Works Practice. say & ew words. S 
Ist prize, £5 5s., Charles Herbert Mason, examined at Wellingborough. pings ga pit! o, Rent: seit af 5 msn ie : 
2nd prize, £2 2s., Frederick George Adams, examined at East Ham. management, and especially to Mr. F. W. Bridges, for the b 
invitation to the Exhibition. be 
Minor Course in Gas Supply Practice. Capt. W. J. Liberty seconded the vote on behalf of the — i 
Two candidates are equal in merit ;- the first and second prizes have been Gas Industry, and said how deeply they were indebted to 4 
pooled, and each candidate has been awarded £3 138. 6d. Mr. Bridges for his kindness to the Institution on so many — 3 
Harry Firth and Harry Ramsden, both examined at Halifax. previous occasions as well as upon the present, and for his f & 
ae at Le hospitality; and he trusted they might on future occasions | * 
Final Examination in Gas Fitting. meet at the Exhibition with their friend Mr. Bridges. q 
1st prize, £5 58., Richard John Claridge | Both examined under the Mr. Linde, on behalf of the British Association of Re- 
2nd prize, £2 2s., Alfred Wrighton authority of the L.C.C. frigeration, supported the resolution, which was passed sl 
‘ta with acclamation. 
or Mr. Bridges briefly replied, saying he was extremely glad | P 
The Congress at Cambridge. to have the pleasure of once more meeting the various In- h 
i stitutions, and expressing the hope that he would meet them 
To the delegates of the International Illumination Con- again in two years’ time. 
gress visiting Cambridge last week, a civic reception was sentntinina 
accorded on the Monday. The Mayor (Mr. Edwin The London and Southern District Junior Gas Associa- 
Jackson), accompanied by the Mayoress and several mem- tion visited the exhibition on Wednesday last in good nun- 
bers of the Corporation, met the visitors in the Guildhall bers. A reception was held at which Dr. Hele-Shaw| ‘ 
prior to the opening of the plenary session of the Inter- presided, supported by Mr. Bridges. The former extended | 
national Commission on Illumination. The President of a hearty welcome to the Association and trusted they would | * 
the Congress (Mr. C. C. Paterson) was in the chair. spend a pleasant time and find many things in the| ! 
In the course of his welcome, the Mayor offered his con- machinery section to interest them in connection with their | ‘ 
gratulations to the Cambridge University and Town Gas daily occupations. They were indebted to Mr. Bridges for 
Light Company on their efforts to improve the lighting of the arrangements made for their comfort that afternoon. ] 
Cambridge; and he hoped that these efforts would be After tea the Chairman called upon Mr. T. H. Prater, of |‘ 
allowed to remain with them as a permanent memorial of - the Isle of Thanet Gas Company (Past President of the | 


the visit of the Congress. 
About 250 delegates to the Congress attended a reception 
and dance at the invitation of the Chairmen and Directors 
of the Cambridge University and Town Gas Light Com- 
pany and the Cambridge Electric Supply Company, Ltd., 
on the Monday night. Over 200 townspeople were invited 
to meet the delegates. 
The delegates were received by Mr. and Mrs, G. P. 





Association), to say a few words. 

Mr. Prater, in thanking the management for their kind 
welcome that afternoon, said he was only giving expression 
to the feelings of the members of the Instructional En- 
gineers Institution, their own Association, and the others 
represented there that day. Engineering was always of 
great interest to them, as they had many engineering 4p 
pliances in connection with their own works, and they were 
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continuously looking out for new ideas. They appreciated 
the kindness of the management and the hospitality shown 
them that afternoon, and he specially mentioned Mr. 
Bridges’ name in that respect in making the gathering so 


} successful. 


Mr. Bridges briefly responded. 


A large company of members of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society paid an official visit to the Exhibition on 
Monday, Sept. 21, when they were entertained at tea. 
After tea, Mr. Justus Eck proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the management for their invitation to the exhibition, 
and Mr. Bridges responded. 


_ 





New Offices at Birkenhead. 


A short time ago, new offices and workshops for the 
Birkenhead Corporation Gas Department were opened. 
The building, which has cost nearly £22,000, has been two 
years in construction, and the big advantage it affords is 
that the Gas Department is now entirely self-contained, the 
clerical staff and all workmen being on the site of the 
works. The premises are provided with gas lighting from 
elaborate chandeliers, and the gas can be turned on by 
means of switches. 

Speaking at the opening ceremony, Councillor Farlow 
said the consumption of gas in 1920 was 1105 million c.ft., 
as against 1292 millions last year. The Corporation were 
responsible for the supply of the major portion of Wirral, 
and they were shortly taking over the undertaking of the 
Neston and Parkgate Gas Company. The effect of this pur- 
chase meant that the consumers in that area would immedi- 
ately have their-gas bills halved. At the present time they 
were paying 7s. per 1000 c.ft., and when the Corporation 
took over the undertaking the price would be 3s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. The Corporation hoped by this reduction to 
double the present number of consumers in the area. The 
number of gas consumers supplied by the Corporation in 
1920 was 32,830, and to-day there were 40,990 consumers, 
which showed there was an increasing demand for gas. 





Increased Gas Sales at Shrewsbury. 


A final dividend for the year ended June 30 last of 4} 
p.ct., less tax, making (with the interim dividend of 24 
p.ct., less tax, paid in March last) a dividend of 6% p.ct., 
less tax, for the year, was declared at the annual meeting 
of the Shrewsbury Gas Light Company. Councillor R. D. 
Bromley, who succeeded the late Mr. H. J. Hearn as Chair- 
man of the Directors a short time ago, presided. 

In spite of the general depression in trade, said the Chair- 
man, they recorded again an increase in the sale of gas, 
which, he was sure they would agree, was a matter for 
congratulation, especially in view of the keen competition 
of other forms of light, heat, and power. Their main- 
tenance service was also improving in efficiency and was 
being duly appreciated by consumers. The gross profit was 
increased by £426. 

“In these days of unsettled conditions,’’ concluded Mr. 
Bromley, ‘‘ it is impossible to forecast what may take place 
during the next few months, but apart from serious unfore- 
seen circumstances our prospects for the coming year are 
quite satisfactory.”’ 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of the Directors and 
shareholders to Mr. C. M. D. Belton, the Engineer, Secre- 
tary, and Manager, and his staff. The success of the Com- 
pany showed how efficient was Mr. Belton’s work, and he 
had a staff just as loyal to the Company. 


-— 
—_ 


A Challenge Accepted. 


On Sept. 5, Mr. A. H. Skidmore, of the Blue Gates Hotel, 
Smethwick, after reading the advertisements of the Smeth- 
wick Corporation Gas Department in the local Press, issued 
a challenge (through the medium of the “‘ Smethwick Tele- 
phone ’’) to the Department to cook a course dinner in an 
oven fitted with automatic heat control. 

Mr. ©. Hardiker, the Engineer and Manager of the Gas 
Department, accepted the challenge, and an account of the 
successful outcome was published in the ‘“‘ Smethwick Tele- 
phone’ for Sept. 12. From this we make the following 
extract : 

There was a large audience at the Gas Showrooms on 
Thursday (Sept. 10) to see a four-course dinner cooked 
withou! attention in a gas oven fitted with an automatic 
oven heat control. This was the sequel to a challenge 
issued yy Mr. Skidmore, of the Blue Gates Hotel, to the 





‘Gas Department. 


Miss M. K. Gompertz, M.C.A., put the dishes in the 
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oven at three o’clock. The menu was: Soup, fish, beef, 
potatoes and cauliflower, and plum tart. The oven-door 
was shut, and the automatic heat control was set. At four 
o’clock Miss Gompertz opened the oven-door and took out 
the dinner. Mr. Skidmore inspected the result and pro- 
nounced it entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. Hardiker, the Engineer and Manager of the Gas 
Department, pointed out the advantages of the automatic 
control. 

Mr. Skidmore, in congratulating Miss Gompertz and the 
Gas Department, observed that the demonstration was of 
special interest to him. The Blue Gates Hotel, as the 
largest catering establishment in the district, was a big 
customer of the Gas Department. The demonstration had 
proved that gas was absolutely reliable, and that by the 
automatic control food could be cooked to a nicety without 
attention. 

Alderman Williets, the Chairman of the Gas Committee, 
announced that the cost of the gas consumed to cook the 
dinner was 1}d., and Miss Gompertz added a tribute to the 
a quality of the gas supplied by the Smethwick Under- 

aking. 





_ 
=_ 


A Good Half-Year at Tonbridge. 


Moving the adoption of the report and statement of ac- 
counts of the Tonbridge Gas Company for the half-year 
ended June 30, Mr. H. Rudd said that the consumption of 
gas was increasing and the undertaking was making 
steady progress. The number of appliances fixed during 
the half-year had been increased by 64 p.ct. over the 
number fitted during the corresponding period of 1930. 
Referring to sales of tar, Mr. Rudd remarked that, in spite 
of a reduced income from this source, they were getting 
a far better price for their tar to-day than they would have 
done in other circumstances. This was due to the co-opera- 
tive scheme which was now in existence and which enabled 
them to dispose of their tar as it was made, leaving them 
with no stock on their hands. The fact remained, however, 
that in sympathy with everything else to-day there had 
been a considerable fall in the prices of products which 
were manufactured from the distillation of tar. Were it 
not for the co-operative scheme they would have found the 
receipts from tar reduced to a much greater extent than 
they actually were. There were no receipts under the head 
of sulphate of ammonia for the simple reason that the price 
prevented an undertaking such as theirs from putting it on 
the market. Accordingly they had ceased to manufacture 
it for the time being. 

Dividends were declared as follows: 14 p.ct. per annum 
on “A” stock; 11 p.ct. per annum on “ B,” “‘ D,” and 
‘‘ E ”’ stocks; and 5 p.ct. per annum on “ C ”’ stock. 


-— 








F.B.I. and the Financial Situation. 


The following statement has been sent to the Prime 
Minister : : 

The Grand Council of the Federation of British Industries 
has had before it the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for dealing with the financial situation. It recognizes 
that the balancing of the Budget has been the most im- 
mediate necessity, and loyally accepts the Government’s 
proposals as emergency measures, and will support the 
Government to the utmost of its power in the task that it is 
so courageously undertaking. ‘ 

The Federation, however, must point out that this heavy 
additional taxation will inevitably increase the burdens on 
Industry, will raise the cost of manufacture, and so further 
handicap our export trade. Still further economies, there- 
fore, in both national and local expenditure are matters of 
the utmost urgency in order to correct the disparity be- 
tween the standard of public expenditure in Great Britain 
as compared with that in foreign countries, which fs so 
great a handicap to our competitive position in the markets 
of the world. 

Important as balancing the Budget may be, the adverse 
balance in our foreign transactions is a fundamental cause 
of our present difficulties, and the Federation notes with 
satisfaction that this matter is receiving immediate and 
special consideration by His Majesty’s Government. | The 
Federation would point out that the financial instability in 
other countries, accompanied by the existence of large 
stocks of goods which cannot be absorbed in their normal 
markets, coupled with the pressing necessity for their 
realization, greatly accentuates the danger of dumping into 
Great Britain, the only remaining open market with a 
sound currency. Dumping on a large scale in present cir- 
cumstances may gravely imperil both our trade balance 
and the stability of the pound. rar 

In the opinion of the Federation the remedy lies in the 
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introduction of an immediate and adequate emergency 
tariff with the object of dealing with to-day’s situation, and 
to prevent dumping; and thereafter in the establishment of 
a fiscal system which will combine the protection of our 
industrial and agricultural interests at home with the 
widest possible development of inter-Empire trade. 





Gas Meter Collector Robbed. 


A remarkable theft was reported to the Gateshead Police 
last week when a meter collector in the employ of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company was robbed of a 
bag containing over £50 in money. 

The collector was in an upstairs flat in Hubert Street, 
Gateshead, and was counting the money from the slot meter 
at the top of the stairs. When he turned round he found 
that his bag was missing. Some person apparently crept 
quietly up the stairs and took the bag as it lay on the floor. 
A man was seen to rush out of the flat and dash into a lane. 

The collector’s empty bag was later found in this lane, 
and the Gateshead Police are investigating the affair, and 
have circulated a description of the wanted man. 


_ 
to 





Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne. 


The following extracts are from the speech of Mr. 
F. A. H. Knight, who, in the absence of Sir John Grice 
(Chairman), presided at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne : 

The revenue from the gas sales was £647,300—a decrease 
of £108,625 on the first half of 1980, accounted for by 
the lower price charged per 1000 c.ft. and by the reduction 
in output. Total sales amounted to 1,894,961,000 c.ft., 
compared with 2,022,371,000 c.ft. for the same half of 
1930—a decrease of 6°3 p.ct. 

Since the inception of the Sales Tax Acts in August, 
1930, the tax on coke fuel has been carried by the Com- 
pany, and not passed on to the purchasers, but it is pleas- 
ing now to know that on and from July 11 coke was 
placed on the same footing as that of briquettes and coal, 
which products have been exempt from Sales Tax from the 
outset. 

Tar sales to the municipalities and distillers have fallen 
off considerably, and while imported bitumen is largely 
used by a number of the councils, there has been a cur- 
tailment in the quantity of tar purchased, as the result of 
restricted finances. At 1,833,380 gallons, sales were lower 
by 413,676 gallons than during the June period of 1930. 
Over the half-year we supplied the Countrv Roads Board 
with approximately 932 tons of intermediate tar and 584 
tons of *‘ Bitural ’’ under contract. The reports from the 
Engineers to the Roads Board indicate that the improved 
tar product “ Bitural’”’ is proving entirely satisfactory, 
and we have every reason for hoping that large quantities 
will be required during the coming summer months. The 
Distilling Companies, who are producers of ‘‘ Bitural,’’ as 
well as of other tar products, are interesting local munici- 
pal engineers in the advantages of spraying ‘‘ Bitural ”’ hot 
on the roads, and favourable progress is reported. Fur- 
ther experiments have resulted in an improvement in the 
quality of ‘‘ Bitural,’’ which will be an advantage in the 
competition with imported bitumen. 

The first half of the year is a quiet period for the distri- 
bution of sulphate of ammonia, and sales during the six. 
months under review were 42 tons less than for the same 
half of 1930. On Jan. 1 last an increase in the price of 
£1 1s. per ton took place, due to a general parity advance 
on overseas shipments. On the production side, we have 
had a great deal more ammoniacal liquor available since 
the replacement of English coal with Maitland coal in 
carbonization. 

Net profits for the half-year amounted to £126,757. 
From this amount £20,000 has been transferred to reserve 
fund, and £14,702 has been debited to net revenue account 
to provide for writing-down plant at West Melbourne certi- 
fied by the Engineer to be obsolete. It is now recom- 
mended that a dividend at the rate of 6s. 6d. per share be 
authorized, leaving an amount of £7555 to be added to the 
carry-forward. 

The price of gas was reduced from Sept. 12, 1930, from 
7s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to an average of 7s. 1d. From 
Jan. 12 of this year a further reduction of 2d. per 1000 
c.ft. was made, and on June 12 a decrease of 3d. per 1000 
took place. The average price at present is 6s. 8d. per 
1000 c.ft., compared with 7s. 6d. at this time last year. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet. The motion was seconded by Mr. Llewellyn 
Evans and carried unanimously. 
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Notes from Scotland. 


Girvan Gas Company, Ltd., have decided to redy, 
the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 


Montrose Gas Company are holding an exhi)ition ¢ 
gas appliances in the Memorial Hall, Montrose, fro, 
Monday, Sept. 21, to Friday, Sept. 25. The chief featy, 
of the exhibition will be practical demonstrations of t 
‘* New World ”’ gas cooker. 


No Function or Celebration will mark the centenary ¢ 
the Hamilton Gas Undertaking this year, as tlie Tow 
Council have decided that no unnecessary expendituy 
should be incurred on account of the National emergeney. 
Instead, each ratepayer will receive an historical brochure. 


Airdrie Gas Department.—Mr. Archibald Kellock 
Engineer and Manager of the Airdrie Burgh Gas-Works. 
in his report for 1930-31 to the Town Council, intimates , 
decrease of 1°48 p.ct. in the amount of gas manufactured, 
During the past year the amount of gas made wa 
147,780,000 c.ft., as against 150,003,000 the previous year, 
The quantity of gas sold was 138,494,900 c.ft., compared 
with 140,625,600 c.ft. for the preceding year, a decreas 
of 1°51 p.ct. Both ordinary and prepayment meters showed 
an increase, but the continued industrial denvression in the 
district was shown in the industrial meters, where the gas 




















consumed decreased by 28°23 p.ct. 


<< 
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A Fine Record of Service. 


We illustrate here a lamp and column fixed in The (Cres. 
cent at Buxton, the famous Spa in Derbyshire. This lam 
was made by Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd., and fixed 
in its present position about the year 1880, the lamp at 
that time being styled the ‘‘ Greenock;’’ it is thus over 
fifty years old and is still going strong. Originally jt 
carried about fifteen 10 c.ft. flat flame burners, and at the 
time was considered a very powerful lighting unit—viz., 
500 candles. It has since passed through conversion, first 
to upright incandescent and subsequently to inverted, an 

















After Fifty Years, 


is even yet held in great favour by the Buxton people, who 
hesitate to change what they regard as a very pleasing 
design of fitting. 

The fact that this lamp is still giving good service aftet 
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fifty years in the exposed position in which it is seen is 4 ‘ 


remarkable testimony to the quality of materials and work 
manship used in its production. 
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THE URGENT NEED 
OF TODAY =. 


e oo 


What is the most urgent need of our country to-day? 
What is it, the lack of which has contributed directly and 
heavily to the causes of the present crisis? To what can 
we most confidently look for a permanent cure as dis- 
tinguished from a palliative of our industrial depression? 

{he answer beyond doubt to these related questions is 
that the continued and increasing falling- off in our sales of 
goods and services to other countries is one of the main 
causes of our industrial depression and the resultant 
financial crisis; and that increased sales of our products in 
the world’s markets is the most urgent need to-day, and 


would provide the most permanent and satisfactory cure of 


our industrial sickness. 

The measures taken by the Emergency National Govern- 
ment to save us from an immediate financial and industrial 
crash are obviously only sufficient to get us out of our 
imminent danger. They are much more palliative than 
curative—and only palliative for a limited time unless 
quickly followed by curative action taken by the business 
community as well as by the State. 

Instead of temporarily increased taxation and general 
impoverishment we need permanently increased trading 
profits, reduced taxation, and universal prosperity. 

We know we have to pay for over-running the constable, 
but after paying the price of Folly we want to secure the 
fruits of Wisdom. How is that to be ensured? 

Now I am not going to reply that we can secure that end 
simply by improved salesmanship. I have never, in all my 
advocacy of more efficient marketing or of any criticism of 
our present shortcomings in salesmanship, thought or sug- 
gested that there were no other causes of our decline in 
exports, no other handicaps to our overseas marketing. 


Hanpicaps ON INDUSTRY. 


I am as well aware as anyone that high taxation, due first 

to the war and then to imprudent living beyond our means, 
constitutes a grave handicap to industry and commerce by 
raising the cost of production to an unsaleable level; and 
that wages that are out of relation to the value of the pro- 
duct of the worker or are out of relation to the cost of 
commodities are also a millstone round the neck of trade in 
the deep waters of competition. 
_ Iam well aware also that the misleading of the workers 
into the belief that there exists any substitute for hard, 
honest, skilful work is a menace to our progress, indeed to 
our existence as an industrial nation. I-have said the mis- 
leading of the workers, who are, let me say in passing, the 
best, the sanest, and the most willing workers in the world 
if rightly trusted and fairly treated; but it is hardly fair to 
refer to them and their leaders alone.. Have we not almost 
all of us allowed ourselves to be misled, have we not blindly 
refused to realize that causes have their certain effects, or 
foolishly failed even to recognize the causes which the war 
created and the effects they were bound to produce? 

This is a matter not so much for reproaches as for a grave 
examination of the facts for the purpose of avoiding further 
error. 

At the end of the war, did we realize the facts and face 
the truth, and take the steps that wisdom decreed? Not a 
bit of it. We behaved as though the war had enriched us. 
We talked about making this a land fit for heroes; we have 
lived in a profligate, unregarding manner ever since; and 
now the bills have come in to be paid—and paid they "have 
got to be. Truly, what economic idiots we have been! 
What are we: going to do about it to make such folly never 
= un possible ? 

Vell, I would advocate most strongly that in future, as 
pa wrt of our elementary school education, every boy and girl 

nd so every potential voter, every future municipal and 
civil servant, every member of trade union, town council, 
or parliament, every trade union leader, as well as every 
emp! loyer and employ ee—should learn as a matter of course 
that you cannot by any legislation repeal or amend the 
Laws of Economics—which is much the same as to say the 
Laws of Human Nature, including Human Incentives. IT 
wouid have them taught that neither the writ of Parlia- 
ment, nor of the Trade Union Congress, runs in the realms 
of Nature; that you cannot cause to be distributed any- 
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thing of value that has not been produced, any more than 
you can cause water of its own impulse to flow uphill. 
No Source oF WEALTH BUT WorK. 

I would have it specially impressed upon everyone, now 
and hereafter, that there are no reservoirs of wealth that 
can be tapped by Act of Parliament, or, for the matter of 
that,. by Act of Revolution, from which a continuity of 
outflow can be obtained independent of equal continuity. of 
inflow—of inflow from the streams which have their source 
in the living springs of human thought, of human skill, and 
of human energy. -I. would, in short, have them taught 
that the sole origin of wealth is work—spiritual, mental, 
and physical. We have at the very earliest possible 
moment to rid our minds, once and for all, of the idea that 
anything can come out of anything but human effort. 

We should then descend from moon-raking politics, for 
which our people have no use, to practical possibilities they 
can appreciate. We should seek with eagerness to cut out 
all expenditure which was non-productive—a qualification 
which has of late years been largely ignored, expenditure 
being readily sanctioned which gave employment of any 
kind without regard to whether it was truly productive or 
not—and we should combine and concentrate, employers 
and employees alike, on producing to our utmost capacity 
on plans which would ensure sale-securing prices. 


Tue NEED FOR INCREASED SALES. 


But. when all is said on the question of our economic 
follies, and when we have done all we can to secure national 
sanity in expenditure and reduced costs of production 
which, in the end, through increased business must mean 
increased employment, increased earnings, and, what -we 
all desire, a higher living level for all the workers— we have 
still before us the urgent, vital problem of securing that 
increased sale of our products to the outer world which 
alone can provide us with a stable foundation for lasting 
prosperity. 

Lower “costs of production alone will not do-it. It is 
essential that our manufacturers and merchants should get 
that idea clean out of their heads. They are to-day up 
against marketing efficiency by other nations which calls 
for the highest selling skill on the part of our producers to 
beat, even'if our goods are as cheap -as the foreigners’, or 
cheaper. 

Unless our producers realize that the selling policies and 
plans and personnel of former days will not suffice to meet 
the world market conditions of to-day, and act quickly on 
that realization of-fact, nothing will save British trade or 
the British pound. . This cannot be too emphatically stated. 
We must have scientific selling of the highest order as the 
handmaiden of scientific production and scientific distri 
bution, or even Economic Sanity—which Heaven send us 
soon and “‘ for keeps ’’—will not enable us to regain, as we 
must and can—and I believe will—regain, our Industrial 
and Commercial supremacy. 


A SUGGESTION FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION. 


In this connection may I say that I am very glad to see 
that the Government have set up a Special Committee to 
consider how best the balance of our foreign trade can be 
restored. Well, I hope the Committee will take fully into 
account the fact, which the Salesmanship Committee’s First 
Interim Report made clear, that, even under present con 
ditions, much additional export trade could be secured if 
we set about it on new lines and with new zeal and keen- 
ness. 

I am constantly being told by responsible business men 
from other countries that British goods have such prestige 
and are so much favoured abroad that,. if we could only 
make the necessary effort, we could do a largely increased 
business in these countries. 

To take a specific instance, I received only a day or two 
ago a letter from a prominent man in Sweden, with close 
knowledge of this country, stating with emphasis that 
‘* England is not doing herself justice in the Swedish mar- 
ket.”? He adds: ‘‘ The English article enjoys an excellent 
reputation as a pre-war inheritance. Why do they not sell; 
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then? The chief reason is that the effort in salesmanship 
which is required is not forthcoming. . . . The position is 
much the same in Finland.’ 

And so on ia regard to other couatries. I would suggest 
to the Government that they should set up, immediately 
and for quick action, one for each of the principal customer 
countries of the world, which have not recently had 
missions visiting them, smalb committees or ‘‘ missions ”’ 
comprising (a) British business men, (b) officers of the very 
active and useful Department of Overseas Trade, and (c) 
representatives of the appropriate British Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Such missions should be requested to examine on the spot 
the possibilities of increased sale of British goods. They 
might usefully invite suggestions from all interested parties 
in either this country or in that under examination. They 
should report promptly on the facts; and their reports 
should be published broadcast in the Daily Press as well as 
in the Trade Journals, not merely as Government reports 
only read by those who trouble to, buy them. ) 

My Swedish correspondent made some very practical 
suggestions for improving our trade with his country—on 
exactly the same lines as another Swedish friend had made 
to me the week before—and. I am sending his letter on- to 
the President of the Board of Trade. I do most earnestly 
beg the Government to help industry forthwith by means 
of such practical and prompt inquiries as I have suggested, 
In any such step they would, I am convinced, have the 
wholehearted support and co-operation of the sales 
managers of the country. 


SALVATION DEPENDS ON SALES. 


And let me here point out that on the. sales directors and 
their organizations, on the efficiency of the selling policy 
and of the selling personnel of the manufacturing ae mer- 
chanting houses of the country, the industrial salvation and 
progress of Britain directly and immediately depend. Un- 
less we can market we shall cease to manufacture. Unless 


we can sell our goods abroad we cannot buy food for our . 


families or material for our factories. Unless we can. in- 
crease our export trade substantially we shall descend 
quickly to the ranks of the petty powers; unless we learn 
how to outsell our competitors. to-day we shall fail to justify 
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our descent from the Merchant Adventurers and Trading 
Princes our forefathers begat. To put it into words js 
surely to make us swear that it shall not be. 

And so we see a duty clear and instant before us. 

In the discussion and advocacy of means for ensuring the 
widespread adoption of truly scientific salesmansh p lies 
work for this Association of great national importan-e and 
vital urgency. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEETING OF THE INCORPO? \TED 
Saues Manacers’ ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Assc ciation 
in annual general meeting heartily welcome the Final Report 
of the Government Committee on Education for Salesm«nship, 
and trust that its conclusions and recommendations will receive 
the early and thorough consideration of every business firm and 
of all the organizations of commerce and industry throvghout 
the country. They especially commend consideration of ihe re- 
port to the Chambers of Commerce in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and extend to these Chambers an invitation to a conference 
upon the subject to be held at an early date. 

In particular, the Association endorses fully the opinion ex. 
pressed by the Committee that— 


The country’s prosperity depends immediately upon the 
effective sale of goods, and the standard of any country’s 
marketing is determined by the men and women engaged 
upon it. Conditions in the world of commerce become more 
intensively competitive every year. Our progress, indeed 
our survival, as an industrial nation depends on the em- 
ployment in the direction, management, and operation of 
our commercial and industrial enterprise of first-class per- 
sonnel soundly educated for the scientific as well as the 
vigorous conduct of business. . . . 

The question of securing improved personnel for the ser- 
vice of British trade at home and abroad is one of urgent 
importance. 


The members of the Association tender to all the members of 
the Committee, and in especial measure to those members who 
are directly connected with the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association, their congratulations upon and thanks for the 
—e service they have rendered by their inquiry and re- 
ports. 


[Uniortunately, owing to indisposition, Sir Francis was unable 
himself to deliver the address.] 





NEW SAND-SPUN 4 
: PIPE PLANT : 8 


The new sand-spun pipe plant of the Staveley Coal and 
Iron Company, Ltd., near Chesterfield, was officially opened 
on Wednesday, Sept. 16, when a large number of guests 
were invited to inspect the plant and were afterwards 
entertained at luncheon. 

The Staveley Ironworks have been in existence for con- 
siderably over two centuries (the earliest. record extant, a 
document dated June 20, 1702, being a statement of ex- 
penses in connection with the smelting of ironstone from 
mines in the Staveley district). The Staveley Coal and Iron 
Company, Ltd., was formed in 1864, when local iron ore 
only was used in the blast furnaces. 


Description OF NEw Sanp-SpuNn Prree Pant. 


The plant as it exists at the present date is designed for 
the production of 80,000 tons per annum of sand-spun iron 
pipes, varying in size from 4 in. to 12 in. inclusive, with a 
laying length in all cases of 16 ft. The pipes as normally 
produced, have an integral spigot bead, but beadless. pipes, 
and turned and. bored pipes. of the same length and dia- 
meters, can be made as required, 

The process of manufacture consists essentially of. pour- 
ing molten iron-into a rapidly revolving sand mould, the 
centrifugal effort causing the metal to form a. lining of 
even thickness over the whole of the inner surface of the 
mould, and this lining on solidification and cooling is. the 
sand-spun pipe. It is evident, therefore, that the plant 
must, and in fact does, provide for. the manufacture of two 
things—(1) sand moulds, (2) iron pipes—and the following 
is a short description of the various items. of plant. 

Stripping was the first main operation seen. The object 
is to remove the pipe from the flask, and the plant provided 
does _this_in two operations; the first. is the removal of a 
longitudinal strip of the sand mould. This operation con- 
sists in passing two tubes, from the ends. of. which. com- 
pressed air is issuing, through the sand in the annular space 
between the pipe and flask. The operation is carried, out 





Official Opening of the Staveley Iron Company’s 


latest venture 


in a closed chamber called the “‘ blow box,”’ the dust-laden 
air being exhausted into the main dust extraction system. 

The second operation consists of the removal of the pipe 
by means of one of two hydraulic rams, which pushes the 
pipe from the flask to a transfer bogie waiting to receive it. 
After the removal of the pipe, the carriage upon which the 
flask is resting is tilted to a position about 70° from the 
horizontal, thereby enabling the used sand to run out of the 
flask into a hopper and thence to the sand-handling system. 

There are seven spinners whose function is to rotate the 
flasks, containing their sand lining, at such a speed as to 
subject the metal to a centrifugal force of at least 75 times 
that of gravity. Each machine consists essentially of a box 
framework containing four rollers, two of which are driven, 
and two idle. The flask is transferred, by means of 
hydraulically operated manipulators, from the receiving 
gantry alongside to these rollers, and a safety hood auto- 
matically closes the machine, which is then run up to speed. 

Molten metal is brought from the cupolas in a 3-ton ladle 
suspended from an overhead travelling crane, and a pre- 
determined quantity is poured from this into.a small tilting 
ladle, supported on a travelling carriage. 

All the movements in connection with each spinner are 
controlled by one operator, stationed at the socket end of 
the machine—i.e., that end remote from the pouring. He 
is assisted in the control by means of two electric signalling 
lamps, one indicating when the machine is up to speed, and 
the other when the tilting ladle is in pouring position. 


Cupo.as. 


The. melting plant consists of 3 cupolas each capable of 
melting 15 tons of pig iron per hour. 

Air is supplied by one of two electrically-driven fans, 
each capable of delivering 6000 c.ft. of air per minute 
against a head equivalent to 36 in. of water. Kach cupola 
is provided with 10 tuyeres, and is designed for uninter- 
rupted periods of working of 24 hours. Every provision is 
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made Lo ensure that the chemical and physical qualities: of 
the metal, and its temperature, shall be constantly main- 
tamed within close limits. A well-equipped laboratory is 
situated within the building, with a metallurgist continually 
m attendance. 

All moulds are skin-dried immediately before their 
transfer to the spinners. This operation is carried out by 
means of high velocity gas jets, which inject a large quan- 
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crane, by which they are loaded for despatch by road or 
rail. 
Tue LUNCHEON. 
After inspecting the new plant, the visitors were enter- 
tained at luncheon, .the Chairman of the Company (Sir 
Wu.11aM Brrp) presiding. 


The Loyal Toast having been honoured, the CuammMan, after 


tity of heated air into the moulds. The gas used is coke welcoming the visitors, said: ‘‘ There appears to be an impres- 
oven gas supplied by the Devonshire Works of the Com- sion in the country generally that one of the chief causes of the 
pany. slump in the heavy industries is that methods of production in 

: this country are old fashioned and out of date, and it is with 








JOLTING STATIONS. 


The next operations seen were those carried out at the 
jolting stations where the sand moulds are made in the 
flasks. There are four of these stations, and the chief item 
of plant in each consists of a jolter capable of handling loads 
up to 12 tons. The moving tables of these machines carry 
the socket-patterns; these latter also centre the flasks and 
the bottom end of the body pattern in relation to each 
other, in addition to their primary duties. 

The body patterns are raised and lowered by means of 
electric winches, each capable of lifting 60 tons, and when 
the patterns are in position in the flask; they are centred at 
the top by means of a tapered socket embodied in the sand 
hoppers, these latter also being used as guides for the sand 
entering the flasks. 

The sand supply comes from rotary bottomed storage 
bunkers situated above the jolters, via flexible jointed pipes, 
which deliver direct to the hoppers previously placed in 
position on each flask. :; 

After filling, these flasks are given approximately 100 
jolts, the sand hoppers removed, and the. groove for the 
bead then made. The spigot-end plate is next fastened in 
place by means of 4 bolts, and the mould blacked by a 
flush of liquid blacking. The spigot-end plate is provided 
with a groove, into which sand is rammed by hand, so that 
in no ease is the molten metal chilled. 

The pipes finally pass to a turning and boring lathe if 
this operation is required by the customer, but in any case 
all are weighed, hydraulically tested in accordance with 
B.E.S.A. requirements, and given a rigid visual examina- 
tion by the Company’s Inspection Department. Thence the 
pipes pass to one of the dipping units, heated in a coke-fired 
stove, and finally dipped in a tank of heated dehydrated 
tar solution, the temperature of both stove and tank being 
under pyrometric control. 

The pipes are then stencilled and pass under an overhead 
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extent and activities. 


the object of dispelling this fallacy and of showmg you what 


our Company has done and is doing to keep abreast with the 
times that we have invited you here to-day. Most of you are 
probably aware that the Staveley Coal and Iron Company is 
one of the oldest concerns in the Kingdom, But you have come 
here to-day mainly to see in operation the sand-spun pipe plant 
which has been in course of erection during the past eighteen 
months, and which is now in operation. 


I may mention in 
this connection that before embarking upon this venture our 
technical experts visited the various pipe plants of our competi- 
tors on the Continent and in the United States of America, and 


it was in the latter country that they found what in their opinion 


was the best and most economical method of production. They 
have been able to make some material improvements even upon 


their methods which experience showed to be useful, and we 
now believe that we have the most economical and up-to-date 
plant in existence.”’ 


The Chairman then proceeded to enumerate some of the chief 
advantages of the sand-spun pipe over the old method. In con- 
clusion, he expressed the hope that the visit had been interest- 


ing and that they would go away with the impression that the 


Staveley Coal and Iron Company was very much alive to present- 


day needs and fully capable of satisfying them. 


Bailie Henperson (of Glasgow), replying on behalf of 
the guests, gave some further particulars of the Company’s 
i To-day, he said, they had 12,000 em- 
ployees at their collieries, and some idea of the magnitude of 
their operations could be gained from the fact that they had 
3500 cottages for the housing of their people, and over 7000 rail- 
way wagons. The Company’s guiding policy had always been pro- 
gress in industrial methods coupled with conservatism in fin- 
ance. He finally acknowledged, on behalf of the visitors, the 
extremely interesting inspection, which had been of great educa- 
tional value, and tendered sincere thanks for the generous hos- 
pitality afforded. 


After luncheon the visitors inspected the Devonshire 
Works of the Company, where the processes of manufac- 
ture of the various other products of the Company were 
seen. 
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Shipping, Engineering, and Machinery Exhibition 


The number and variety of the exhibits at the Shipping, 
Engineering, and Machinery Exhibition, which opened at 
Olympia on Sept. 10 and will close on Saturday next, afford 
some idea of the magnitude of one of the country’s most 
important industries. While the majority of the exhibits 
appeal exclusively to those engaged in the shipping world, 
and are outside our province, reference is made to some 
which are of interest to our readers. 

Messrs. Bernard Holland & Co., of Westminster, are 
showing examples of the Holland/S.L.M. rotary air com- 
pressors and vacuum pumps. These machines are particu- 
larly adapted for direct coupling to fast running prime 
movers, and especially electric motors, as the speed of the 
machines corresponds to various synchronous speeds of 
A.C. current. 

The British Thomson-Houston Company, Ltd., of Rugby, 
exhibit various examples of electrical equipment, including 
switch-gear, motors and control gear, pumping plant, 
tachometers, magnetos, &c. The special features of the 
Company’s motors and control equipments are demon- 
strated on the stand. 

On their stand, Messrs. Chance Brothers & Co., Ltd., of 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, are showing for the first 
time one of. their latest products—glass silk. This materia] 
consists of glass drawn into fine threads or fibres, and 
when made up into different forms is claimed to be the 
mos! efficient heat insulation material. In addition to tts 
low thermal conductivity, many other claims are made 
for it, such as its power to withstand any superheated 
steam temperature, resistance to vibration owing to its 
lone fibrous nature, exceeding light weight, incombusti- 
hiliiy, chemical inertness, &c. The exhibits are arranged 
to «demonstrate these claims so far as possible and also 
to show the methods of applying the material to boilers, 
tani.s, cylinders, radiators, steam pipes, bends, fittings, 
valves, &e., and also various means which can be em- 
Ploved to finish it off. 


On the stand of Messrs. George Kent, Ltd., of Luton, 
are shown complete fluid metering equipment for power 
stations and all industrial plants, comprising steam meters, 
indicating, recording, and counter instruments in a variety 
of patterns covering all conditions; temperature, pressure, 
and vacuum recorders; combustion efficiency meters for 
controlling with highest efficiency the performance of a 
boiler; gas meters for measuring bulk supplies and for con- 
trolling and testing; flow controllers, recording visco- 
meters, specific gravity recorders, &c. 


The preservative qualities of ‘‘ Nust ’’ are demonstrated 
on the stand of Nor-Rust Liquid Lead Company, Ltd., of 
Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, Westminster. ‘‘ Nust ”’ 
is liquified lead, which, when coated on iron and steel, will 
render them absolutely impervious to the action of rust. 
One single coat of Nust, applied with a brush, is sufficient 
to protect iron or steel. Nust is not affected by heat or 
cold, smoke gases and acids, and, unlike paint, dges not 
seale or crack, even when the metal surface is stretched 
1 p.ct. 

On the stand of the Pulsometer Engineering Company, 
Ltd., of Nine Elms Iron Works, Reading, whose special 
pumps are so well known in the gas and coke oven indus- 
tries, the Company show in action their latest marine 
pump. This is a self-priming pump for general duties, in- 
cluding bilge. It embodies a rotary exhauster (which 
can be declutched when not required to run with the pump) 
for priming the pump, instead of the usual reciprocating 
type, and marks a radical departure in the design of the 
exhauster. Spectators are given facilities for proving to 
themselves that the suction can be broken at frequent in- 
tervals and that the pump can be relied upon with absolute 
certainty to recommence pumping. The Company’s other 
exhibits include sewage pumps, heating installations, and 
refrigeration plant. 

Messrs. Reavell & Co., Ltd., of Ipswich, who are special- 














ists in the production of air compressors and all machinery 
for operation by compressed air, show a selection of 
machines illustrating the various types of air compressor 
which they construct. 


The Turbine age Company, Ltd., of Grays Inn 
Road, London, W.C. 1, exhibit their ‘‘ Turbine ” patent 
furnaces -forced pha fixed grate—in conjunction with 


stoker mechanism of the sprinkler type, with fan forced 
draught and extension grate smoke consumer. 
boiler efficiency and low upkeep cost are guaranteed, and 
all classes and grades of fuel are efficiently burned. 
Natural draught furnaces consisting of ‘‘ Turnat ”’ firebars 
and all-metal smoke preventing bridges are also exhibited. 
The firebar is designed on the lines of the ‘“‘ Turbine ” 
furnace, and has the advantage of giving better distribu- 


Progress in Carbonizing 


Plant at Rugby : : 


High, 
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tion of air for combustion, and the bars have a 
longer life than ordinary firebars. 

How to defy the ravages of corrosion is demonst; ated 
at the stand of Messrs. Wailes Dove Bitumastic, Lt. ., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. A full range of “ Bitumastie ”’ : peci- 
alities is on view, and samples are available for i Inspec Lion, 
Various tests are demonstrated to show the resis! ance 
properties of ‘* Bitumastic ”’ to different forms of corr sive 
attack, while cinema films of pipe line protectior are 
shown at intervals. The Company exhibit for the first ‘ime 
an entirely new material—registered under the name of 
** Picaroid.”’ This material is the latest effort to produce 
a coating which will preserye the surfaces of storage and 
carrying tanks which contain crude and refined oils, spirits, 
and molasses. 


nuch 
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| An Account of a New Installation of 
Z Woodall-Duckham Continuous Vertical 
P Retorts 








EXTERIOR VIEW OF 


Gas was first supplied to Rugby in 1838, and the record 
of the Rugby Gas Company has been one of continual ex- 
pansion. The amount of gas sold in 1887 was 52,753,000 
c.ft. to 1536 consumers. In 1913, 186 million c.ft. was 
sold to 4569 consumers, and, in 1930, 353,527,000 c.ft. was 
sold to 8334 consumers. An outstanding feature has been 
an increasing demand for gas for industrial purposes, 
chiefly by manufacturers of electrical plant, fittings, and 
lamps, which now amounts to about 29 p.ct. of the total 
gas sold. 

After the winter 1927-28 it became obvious that the car 
bonizing plant would need to be extended if the growing 
maximum winter loads were to be met with a sufficient 
margin of safety. The space at the disposal of the En- 
gineer for this expansion was very limited, and it was found 











INSTALLATION OF WOODALL-DUCKHAM CONTINUOUS VERTICAL RETORTS AT RUGBY, 


impossible to extend the horizontal retorts in such « way 
as not only to meet immediate require ments, but also to 
provide for some years’ expansion and further to leave 
room for other extensions in the future when these became 
necessary. With these ends in view it was therefore <e- 
cided to supersede the existing horizontal benches by an 
installation of continuous vertical retorts. 

After a thorough investigation of the available systems, 
the Directors, on the recommendation of their Engineer 
and Manager, Mr. R. J. Meiklejohn, adopted an installa- 
tion of sixteen Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical re- 
torts, with a total capacity of 1,608,000 c.ft. of gas per "4 
hours. 

The plant was ordered in March, 1929. A _ new steel- 
framed retort house was built alongside the older of the two 
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instaliations of horizontal retorts. Complete coal and coke 
handling plant was included together with coke screening 
and storage plant. A complete waste-heat boiler plant was 
installed with a water softening plant for the feed water. 
The whole of the work, including the foundations, was 
earricd out by the W oodall- Duckham Vertical Retort and 
Oven Construction Company (1920), Ltd. 

The plant was completed and put to work in the summer 
of 1930, and was taken over by the Company in August of 
that year. It has thus been in the hands of the Company 
for some twelve months, and in that period it has amply 
shown that, though it is accommodated in a retort house 
with ground area only a little over 52 p.ct. of that occupied 
by the two horizontal benches together, it can make some 
70 p.ct. more gas. In fact it is capable of coping with the 
whole of the maximum requirements which were with diffi- 
culty met by the horizontal retorts and two water gas sets, 
and an ample margin is available for several years’ ex- 
pansion in sales. 

Results are given hereunder of three months’ working 
from Jan. 1, 1930, to March 31, 1930, using the old hori- 
zontals, and a corresponding period of three months from 
Jan. 1, 1931, to March 31, 1931, with the new Woodall- 
Duckham verticals in operation. 


Jan. 1, 1930, to Jan. 1, 1931, to 
March 31, 1930. March 31, 1931. 


Gas made— 


Cael ee@ « or 6h, See ok. 93,828,000 c.ft. 
CMe soa of. s ». « 0 oe 378, 000 ,, 10,429,000 ,, 
Total gas . | 102,145,000 c.ft. 104,257,000 C. ft. 
Average C.V. of mixed gases 484 B.Th.U. 484 B.Th.U. 
Average C.V. ofcoal gas. . . . | 490 a 482 
Average C.V.ofC.W.G.. . . . | 476 en 491 os 
Coal used 4,584 tons 5,514 tons 
Make of coal gas pe r ton coal 13,038 c.ft. 17,016 c.ft. 
Therms per ton coal . . s 63°9 82'0 
Carbonizing wages per rooo c. ft. } 5° 26d. 1°68d. 
Th roughput per retort per 24 hours 5°70 tons 
Make per retort per 24 hours | oe 97,805 c.ft. 
Average number of retorts working | ot 10°66 


During the past three months the results have been even 
better, the average yield per ton of coal being 86°2 therms. 


GENERAL SCHEME. 


The general scheme of coal and coke handling is an inter- 
esting feature of the installation. The coal wagons are 
delivered on to the gas-works sidings by the Railway Com- 
pany, and are then warped by means of a steam-driven 
warping capstan on to a latest type of Avery weighbridge. 
After being weighed, the wagons are warped back to one of 
two hydraulic end- door wagon tippers and discharged into 
a 12-ton receiving hopper arranged under the siding. By 
this means one man is enabled to control the weighing and 
discharging of the wagons. 

From the receiving hopper the large coal is fed by means 
of a drag-bar conveyor into a 45-50 tons per hour single roll 
coal breaker. The small coal passes through a screen 
arranged in the conveyor into a by-pass chute discharging 
into the delivery chute underneath the breaker. The 
broken coal, together with the small coal by-passing the 
breaker, is fed into a 45-50 ton per hour gravity lip-bucket 
conveyor encircling the retort bench. This conveyor ele- 
vates the coal and discharges it by means of a travelling 
dumper and two-way chute into the overhead storage 
hoppers over the retort bench. From the storage hoppers 
the coal is fed through special valves into auxiliary supply 
hoppers attached to the top mouthpieces of the retorts. 


RETORTS. 


Each retort is about 25 ft. high and of rectangular 
tapered shape, being 62 in. by 10 in. at the top. The de- 
sign of the retorts follows the well-known principles of the 
latest type of Woodall-Duckham setting. 

Flexibility of output is obtained by making each retort a 
separate heating and scurfing unit. Highest quality silica 
construction is used for the retort faces and the two series 
of vertical combustion chambers situated one on each side 
of the retort. 

Arrangements are made for varying the zoning of heats 
by introduction of secondary air at a second point in the 
combustion chambers. Efficient insulation is applied to 
hoth the side walls and the top of the bench. 


PRODUCERS. 


The producers are of thé step-grate type and are 
rranged so that one may be shut down without interfering 
‘n any way with the working of the other. Each producer 

s large enough to serve eight retorts, and the gas from 
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either producer may be taken to the heating flues of any of 
the retorts. Maximum flexibility is obtained, as regards 
both producer gas output and quality of fuel used, by pro- 
vision of doors in front of the producers and by arrange- 
ments whereby primary air may be injected by steam into 
the producers to overcome the resistance of the fuel bed. 

The tops of the producers are faced with paving bricks 
laid on edge to form a walk-way for operating the charging 
lids and the doors on the feeding chutes. 


Waste-Heat Bolter. 


The waste-heat boiler is of a horizontal fire-tube type 
suitable for a working pressure of 120 Ibs. per sq. in. The 
boiler is fitted with all the necessary steam and water 
mountings and fittings. A feed water heater is also in- 
cluded. To keep the inside of the boiler tubes clean and 
free from dust, the boiler is fitted with steam jet blowers 
of the Parry type. The feed water pump to the waste-heat 
boiler is of the single-cylinder direct-acting vertical type, 
and a live steam injector is installed as a stand-by in the 
event of a breakdown. 

To maintain the draught necessary for the satisfactory 
working of the settings, an induced draught fan is provided 
on the outlet of the waste-heat boiler. This is driven by 
means of a 16-H.P. non-condensing steam turbine directly- 
coupled to the fan shaft, the exhaust steam from the turbine 
being passed into the feed water heater. 


Coke HANDLING PLANT. 


The contents of the coke chambers below the retorts are 
discharged into the gravity lip-bucket conveyor by means 
of a travelling chute running on rails laid in the floor of the 
retort house. For dealing with the coke required for the 
producers and for filling the retort at starting up or after 
scurfing, the conveyor elevates and discharges the coke by 
means of a fixed dumper and two-way chute into an over- 
head storage hopper of 24 hours’ capacity arranged at the 
end and forming an extension of the overhead coal storage 
hoppers above the retort bench. 

The coke required for the producers is delivered from this 
hopper through suitable chutes directly into the charging 
holes of the producers. Each chute is fitted with a quadrant 
door for regulating the discharge. The coke required for 
filling the retort at starting up or after scurfing is delivered 
from the overhead storage hopper through suitable chutes 
into two specially designed retort-filling skips, one on each 
side of the bench, running on steel tracks fixed to the under- 
side of the cross joists supporting the overhead storage 
hoppers above the bench. From these skips the coke is 
delivered direct into the retorts as required. For deal- 
ing with the surplus coke the gravity bucket conveyors de- 
liver the coke by means of a fixed dumper and another 
chute into a rotary screen arranged at the side of the retort 
house, for the purpose of separating the coke into three 
sizes—viz., breeze, small, and large coke. These sizes are 
delivered directly into a battery of storage hoppers 
arranged underneath the screen. These hoppers are fitted 
with suitable doors and chutes for feeding the various sizes 
of coke into carts at the yard level. 

Alternatively coke is delivered from the overhead storage 
hopper in the retort house through a chute on to two fixed 
bar screens arranged outside the end of the retort house, 
for the purpose of separating the breeze from the coke, the 
two sizes being delivered direct into storage hoppers of 
15 tons total capacity arranged above the existing railway 
sidings. These hoppers are fitted with suitable doors for 
feeding into railway wagons. Both sets of coke storage 
hoppers are constructed of steel plates with the sloping 
sides lined with blue tiles. 

In the event of a breakdown to the gravity bucket con- 
veyor, coal and coke are delivered to the overhead storage 
hoppers above the retort bench by a side-tipping skip of 
35 c.ft. capacity, which is elevated to the top level of these 
hoppers by means of a 25 ewt. steam-engine driven lift. 
This skip is also used for taking coke from the dischargers 
underneath the retort to open storage in the yard in 
similar circumstances. 


Power. 


Steam engine drives are provided to operate the coal 
breaker, drag bar conveyor, gravity bucket conveyor, lift, 
and rotary screen. The induced draught fan on the waste- 
heat boiler is driven by steam turbine. 

The liquor pump, feed water pump for the waste-heat 
boiler, and the horizontal hydraulic pressure pump to 
operate the wagon tipplers are also steam driven. A steam 
engine and a gas engine are provided for driving the ex- 
tractor driving gear, the one to act as stand-by to the 
other. The -whole of the steam for these purposes is pro- 
vided by the waste-heat boiler, and a surplus is available 
more than sufficient to deal with all other works purposes. 








IN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES - - - 


PHENOL RECOVERY. 


In an article in *‘ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,’’ 1931, 74, 
764-774 (Aug. 15), dealing with the use of activated char- 
coal in water purification, F. Sierp refers to the recovery of 
phenols from liquor at the Bruchstrasse coke oven plant at 

angendreer, where the Carbo-Norit-Union process is em- 
ployed. 

The phenol is recovered from the charcoal by extraction 
with benzole or other solvent, the charcoal being then 
steamed out to render it ready for re-use. The liquor is 
first passed through a detarring plant (K6nig system) to 
remove all traces of tar, this being essential to prevent 
the charcoal from becoming fouled, The normal tar filter 
is supplemented by a tar filter of the Carbo-Norit-Union. 

The absorption plant consists of two absorption towers 
which are used alternately, one being treated for phenol 
recovery, while the other is in use as an absorber. The 
liquor passes through the towers in an upward direction. 
The dephenolized liquor is passed to the ammonia stills. 
For recovering the absorbed phenol from the charcoal, 
benzole is sprayed down the tower from an overhead tank, 
the issuing solution, which also contains water, being led 
to a separating tank and thence to a storage vessel and 
still. The separated water is returned to the crude liquor 
tank. When the absorption tower is steamed out, the 
issuing steam which is laden with residual benzole is con- 
densed in a separate condenser, and the condensate is led 
to the same separating tank. 

The daily quantity of liquor treated is 110,000-130,000 
gallons, with a phenol content from 0°08 to 01 p.ct. 
Recently, the phenol content has been as high as 0°16 
p.ct. The phenol content is reduced to 0°0045 p.ct., the 
efficiency being 97 p.ct. 

The consumption of charcoal is approximately 45 lbs. per 
ton of recovered crude phenols. 


COMBUSTION PRINCIPLES IN MOTORS AND THE SIX 
STROKE PRINCIPLE. 


** Brennstoff-Chemie,”’ 1931, 12, 339 (Sept. 1), contains 
an abstract of a paper by E. Terres which appeared in 
** Ztschr. fiir angew. Chemie,’’ 1931, 44, 509-519. 

As a result of a study of the mechanism of combustion 
in internal combustion engines, a new combustion process 
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Abstract Translations from the 
Technical Press of France and Germany. 


has been developed for engines which differs from the cus- 
tomary four stroke principle in having two compression 
and two combustion cylinders. The first, with a deficiency 
of air, converts the fuel to water gas, whereas, ix the 
second, complete combustion to carbon dioxide and water 
is achieved. Experiments carried out in a converted 
Diesel engine led to an increase in the horsepower from 
10°4 to 15°2, and the indicator diagrams clearly demon- 
strated the gain in power consequent on this method of 
working. The hope is expressed that the two stage com- 
bustion process may open up a way to the use in motors of 
tar oils which have hitherto been difficult to deal with. 


FROTH FLOTATION OF COAL SLURRY, 


H. A. J. Pieters, in ‘‘ Brennstoff-Chemie,’”’ 1931, 12, 
325-327 (Sept. 1), describes froth flotation experiments 
carried out with a variety of frothing agents in a small 
apparatus capable of treating 1} gallons of slurry. The 
slurry used generally had a solids content of 20 or 25 p.ct. 
and an ash content (dry basis) of 15-17 p.ct. The various 
reagents were employed in different concentrations and it 
was possible to modify the yield and ash content of the 
washed product by alteration of the amount of frothing 
agent. 

It was found that slurry can be readily floated by 
phenols, a-naphthylamine, pyridine, thiocarbanilide, tar 
oils, turpentine, petroleum, benzole, various alcohols (but 
not glycerol), various mineral oils, and by readily emulsi- 
fiable oils such as oil of turpentine and cutting oils. 

The good properties of alcohols may be associated with 
the lowering of the surface tension which they cause. Re- 
agents which increase the surface tension hinder froth 
formation very markedly. 

In the case of the monohydriec alcohols, the flotation 
power increases with the molecular weight from methyl 
alcohol to amy] alcohol. } 

Viscous oils are less effective than lighter oils, possibly 
because they are unable to wet the coal particles suffi- 
ciently. Colloidal solutions, of saponin and _ starch, for 
example, are devoid of flotation power. 

Addition of electrolytes, apart from alkalies, affects the 
flotation power of a frothing agent but slightly. 

_ The particle size of the slurry and the solids concentra- 
tion are of great importance. 








This photograph is of a first prize winning exhibit by the Stretford and District Gas Board (of which 
Col, W. M. Carr is the Engineer, General Manager, and Clerk) in a Carnival recently held in a district 


supplied by the Undertaking. 
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Wales and Monmouthshire Association of Gas 


Engineers and Managers 
GENERAL MEETING AT PORTHCAWL 


For their Autumn Meeting, the Association met in the 
Council Chamber at Porthcawl, on Thursday, Sept. 17— 
Mr. Ocravrus Tuomas, of Pentre, the Retiring President, 
in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by Mr. J. Mogford, of Cardiff, and confirmed, and Mr. 
A. D. Howells, Chief Chemist at the Neath Gas-Works, was 
elected a member of the Association. A cordial welcome 
was extended to Mr. W. E. Price (Hon. Secretary of the 
Chartered Institution of Gas Engineers) and Mr. Ross 
Taylor (of the National Gas Council). Mr. J. H, Canning 
was heartily eangratulated on his election as President of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. CANNING, in acknowledgment, said it greatly en- 
couraged one to have the support and help of one’s closest 
friends in one’s own district, in carrying out the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the office of President of the Institu- 
tion, which responsibilities were getting heavier year by 
year, He would also like to say, as President of the Insti- 
tution, that they had always held the highest opinion of, 
and attached very great importance to, the work done by 
the District Associations. - He did feel that, with the work 
of the parent Institution increasing from year to year, as 
time went on they would have more and more to call in the 
help of the District Associations. The wish of the Insti- 
tution was that the ties between the parent and district 
bodies should be strengthened, so that, in view of the diffi- 
cult circumstances through which they were passing, they 
might clese up their ranks and present a united front to 
the outside competition and other adverse influences which 
were militating against their progress, They were making 
progress in spite of everything, but he was convinced they 
would make still greater progress in the future if they 
maintained that union and gave all possible assistance in 
furthering every movement that might make for the de- 
yelopment of the industry. Particularly he would like to 
thank them for having selected as their President at this 
juncture Mr. Octavius Thomas, so that he might be on the 
Council of the Institution. Mr. Thomas had already done 
an immense amount of work in assisting him, as he as- 
sisted everyone else. 

The PrEstIDENT remarked that there was a good deal of 
talk at the moment about insurance of gasholders. The 
matter was under the consideration of a Special Committee 
of the Institution and the National Gas Council, and he did 
not want any of the members of the Association to take 
action until they had heard from them. 

Continuing, he said he now had great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. Ablett as the New President, and he wished 
him every success in that office, 


THe New PRESIDENT. 


Mr. E. Astert, of Swansea, then took the chair, amid 
applause, and returned thanks for his election. He said 
his first duty was the very gratifying one of proposing a 
earty vote of thanks to the retiring President. Mr. 
Thomas had worked for the Association for very many 
years past, and his term of office had been a most successful 
Mr. Thomas was never happy except when doing 
He had much pleasure in 


Mr, THomas briefly returned thanks for the medal. 


ADDITION TO THE RULES. 


Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff) proposed the following addi- 
tion to the rules of the Association : 


Associates shall be persons not under 21 years of age 
who, having sufficient professional knowledge or ex- 
perience, are considered by the Council qualified to 
assist in promoting the objects of the Association, and 
shall pay an annual subscription of one pound. 


He said it had been recognized by the Association that 
they had very close ties with a large number of gentlemen 
who-were not actually occupied as gas engineers, but who 
possessed a great knowledge of subjects relative to the 
industry, and whom it might be beneficial to include in the 
Association. There was a precedent for this, inasmuch as 
when the rules of the Institution of Gas Engineers for the 
Royal Charter were formulated one of the things that the 
Executive did was to widen the basis of membership. In 
the ranks of the contracting firms there were many experi- 
enced men who could help them considerably, and in view 
of the times through which they were passing they needed 
all the help they could get in the District Associations. 
They wanted to be as strong as possible, and it was up to 
them to recruit their ranks so as to include specialists of 
every kind. The President of the Institution had just told 
them that the parent body would look more and more to 
the District Associations for help, and therefore the Dis- 
trict Associations must put themselves into the best posi- 
tion to render this aid, and this they could accomplish by 
including many gentlemen who were at present ineligible 
according to their rules. 

Mr. W. CrarKx Jackson (Neath) seconded the proposal, 
which was heartily supported by Mr. J. E. KeEnsHoLe 
(Merthyr), and carried unanimously. 


PRESENTATION OF PRIZES TO THE JUNIORS, 


Mr. CANNING said the prizes which he had been asked now 
to present to the Juniors marked the completion of another 
successful year of hard work and study on the part of the 
recipients. He welcomed the opportunity of saying a few 
words on this matter, because he wished the recipients, and 
students generally, to understand how much they owed, as 
every member of the Association owed, to their Past- 


President and Secretary, Mr. Octavius Thomas, It was on 
his initiative that the Association adopted the policy. of 
thus encouraging recruits to the Gas Industry. he Insti- 


tution of Gas Engineers had set up an Education Scheme 
which he (Mr. Canning) considered one of the most im- 
portant pieces of work that they had in hand. However 
well-found a ship might be, if it were not handled by officers 
and men possessing the requisite qualifications its end 
would be a rapid and unfortunate one. In the Gas In- 
dustry they had a magnificent ship, in which they had full 
confidence; but one of the most. important duties of those 
who had seen long service in the Industry, and whose term 
of service approached completion, was to see that suitable, 
worthy, and well-trained successors were at hand. They 
were endeavouring to do this under the Institution scheme; 
but a great deal of important work in connectien with it 
could be done by. the District Associations—especially if 
they would adopt the policy of encouraging students by the 
presentation of prizes and the giving of advice and facili- 
ties in regard to education. All must constantly bear in 
mind the supreme importance of this work of education. 
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The prizes were then distributed as follows: 


Second Class Higher Grade Gas Engineering.—A. D. 


Howells, Neath. 


Second Class Ordinary Gas Supply.—H. V. Williams, 
Cardiff. 
For Work Done for the Wales and Monmouthshire 


Junior Association.—C. H. Collins, Swansea; J. W. Hearson, 
Pontardawe; R. T. Mills, Cardiff; W. G. Biggins, Newport. 

Gas Fitting, Practical and Theoretical, Stage I.—V. F. T. 
Beer, Cardiff; G. A. C. O’Donnell, Cardiff; J. G. Thomas, 
Cardiff; R. H. Walrond, Cardiff. 

Stage I1I1.—R. Francis, Cardiff; G. V. Humphries, Cardiff; 
S. C. Rooker, Cardiff; S. Arrowsmith, Cardiff; A. R. Blight, 
Cardiff; R. J. Parker, Cardiff. 

Stage IV.—A. C. Baldwin, Cardiff; A. G. Blake, Cardiff; 
B. E. Davies, Cardiff; W. D. Evans, Cardiff; J. Good, 
Cardiff; H. C. Vaughan, Cardiff; H. G. Fundell, Cardiff; 
A. J. Hosking, Cardiff. 

Grade II.—W. H. Bradley, Newport; L. J. Price, New- 
port; W. Connor, Newport; M. F. Dawes, Newport; E. V. H. 
James, Newport. 

Final.—T. F. Edwards, Newport; A. E. Hughes, Newport. 


On the proposition of Mr. W. H. Jonns (Swansea), 
seconded by Mr. Mocrorp, the President was elected to 
represent the Association on the Council of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, for the year commencing in June, 1932. 


SpectAL Purposes SECTION. 


Mr. J. E. KensHore (Chairman), in submitting for adop- 
tion the report and accounts of the Special Purposes Sec- 
tion, said that most of those present were aware of the 
work that had been done, and they would no doubt agree 
that the Section had done very well. They had managed 
to maintain the price of coke, and the arrangements made 
appeared to have worked satisfactorily. The only other 
matter was the question of the new tar agreement. Those 
pore had not sent in their signed forms should do so without 
delay. 

Mr. W. Cott (Bridgend) seconded the resolution for 
the adoption of the report and accounts, and it was agreed 
to. 


COMPETITION AND SMALL WORKS. 


By G. E. Cuttps, M.Inst.Gas E., Engineer, Manager, and 
Secretary to the Ferndale Gas Company, Ltd. 


Confronted with the task of writing a paper for the 
Autumn Meeting of this Association, I was in a state of 
uncertaintv for many weeks on what subject to write. 
Since my Company only possess a small works and unfor- 
tunately have not money available to put un additional 
modern plant, I could not (much as I would like to) give 
a description of any unusual process of manufacture. This 
must be left to the members who are the fortunate pos- 
sessors of such plant. 

The question that is uppermost at present—and in which 
IT think most gas engineers are interested—is that of the 
development of gas sales, with which is bound up the com- 
bating of competition. I thought, therefore, that if I 
briefly outlined my own problem, a useful discussion would 
be invoked which would help me considerably. and perhans 
be of use to other members who find themselves similarly 
placed. 


LIGHTING. 


When first taking charge of the gas supply to my present 
district, it seemed mysterious to me how the majority of 
people could light their houses throughout the year with 
such a small consumption of gas. Ferndale must either be 
a village of very good people who believed in the blessings 
of going early to bed or one in which other methods of 
lighting were preferred to gas. On inauiry I found that 
the latter alternative was correct and that oil lamps were 
the form of lighting in general use, although gas fittings 
had been installed in the houses. The reasons for this were 
many. The district, which is purely a mining area with 
no other industries to fall back upon, is now passing 
throuch a very bad period of depression, and this is per- 
hans the maior reason for the disuse of gas. 

People had the impression that an oil lamn was cheaper, 
and it was therefore necessary to convince the public that 
gas was not only cheaper, but more effective than oil, and 
this was done as far as possible by using the fitting and 
eollectine staff to canvass, and bv re-fitting burners to 
brine existine installations up-to-date. 

This procedure was meeting with a fair amount of suc- 
cess. and a very welcome increase in the gas consumed per 
consumer was observed. At this time we were bid- 
ding fair to arrive at that Utopian state of a district of 
satisfied consumers. 
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However, this was not to last for long, for an e'ectricjt, 
undertaking decided to extend their mains to the outlyin, 
parts of the district. These mains had for some tine he, 
supplying the main streets, and the majority of the shops 
were lit by electricity. The shopkeepers, howeve :, ynjjj, 
the gas consumers, were not a satisfied body of pe.ple; fq 
besides having to pay a very high price for their curre, 
they were subject to the annoyance of genera! brea. 
downs, and all the other disadvantages of the unr: liability 
of electricity. : 













ELECTRICITY CAMPAIGN. 





The great electricity campaign started. The word “ ele. 
tricity ’’ was in the mouths of everyone; it was wonder. 
ful. The electricity supply undertaking were fitting thre 
lights free of charge. There was no trouble wiih it; qj 
that was required was to press a switch; it was so perfectly 
clean; and lamps lasted for ever! You could have ply 
points for working vacuum cleaners, fires for heating the 
rooms, kettles and grids to cook your meals on the table. — 
In fact, a remarkable revolution, and all the housewif 
had to do was to sit down and press buttons. The bes 
part of it was that it was half the cost of gas! The women. 
folk were delighted and very keen, though the men wer 
doubtful. 

A dozen or so canvassers were employed to spread the 
glad news. These were ably assisted by local electric! 
contractors, vacuum cleaner demonstrators, and all the 
other gadget sellers. They were working on very fertile 
ground, as the Gas Company’s staff had already opened 
the eyes of the public to the advantage of a good lighi, 
and they seemed to think a better one could be obtained 
by means of electricity. 

All kinds of tales were told to force electricity into th} 
houses, the canvassers even going so far as to say that the 
gas-works would be closed down in a year, so the peopl 
might as well have the houses wired now as then. Friends 
came and svmpathized with me, and made kind inquiries 
as to my future means of livelihood when gas would ly 
wived off the face of the earth. 

I expect everyone here to a greater or less degree ha 
passed through exactly the same experience and realized 
that a serious problem was confronting them. 

A far more serious thing for my Company was that at 
the same time part of the street lighting was also turned 
over to electricity. This was done without any chance 
being given us to give quotations and without any thought 
as to the suitability of the different forms of lighting for the 
reauired purpose. 

Street lighting may not be a big financial success, but it 
is a very definite form of advertising, and, as all recent 
researches and trials have shown, is far. better done by gas 
than by any other lighting medium. 

I wondered how my Company with their very slender 
resources could face such overwhelming and unfair compe- 
tition. I say unfair, as no unaided individual or compan 
could possibly have made a capital expenditure from whieh 
so little revenue would be obtained. The thought that 
comforted me in this was that people, a large number of 
whom could barely use gas for lighting, would never carry 
on with electricity with its high cost of replacements. 

I will briefly outline the methods that are being employe! 
by my Company to combat this competition, in the hope 
that they may be well criticized. I place them in thei 
order of importance: 


(1) Endeavouring to lower the cost of gas to the cor 
sumer. 

(2) Staff work in and out of working hours. 

(3) Showroom. 

(4) Various forms of advertising. 

(5) Improvement of distribution methods. 




































Price or GAs. 


Nowadays gas is used for a great variety of purposes 
which is a radical change from some twenty or thirty yea)” 
ago when gas was used entirely for lighting with a little 
cooking and heating. 

The price at which gas is sold for any definite purpo* 
determines its usefulness therefor. In some processes "|7 
may be dear at 2d. a therm, and for other uses it may le 
cheap at 20d. per therm. This is the reason why varyit 
methods of charging are so necessary to gas undertaking 
to-day. Gas undertakings should be empowered to chart 
for gas varying prices to suit various uses, but when thi 
is allowed it will always be necessary to aim at a 10" 
minimum price. For small and medium sized undertak 
ings which are up against competition the selling of cheap 9 
gas is very difficult. aa 

Every attention may be vaid to the manufacturing side 
and gas put into the holder at almost as cheap a rate ® 
a larger undertaking could do; but when the cost of a 
tribution and sale of this small quantity of gas in 1 sm® 
area has been added, the price is such that there is Vv") 
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jittle margin for competition with other: forms of light, 


city 

in Me heat, &c _ , 

img oe eining areas, where subsidence is prevalent, a further 
~ ) charge is thrown on this small quantity of gas both by 
Ops y 


like (Ee leakage, which may normally — be about 30 p.ct. to 
f “EE 40 p.ct. for a small undertaking in a mining area, and by 
°F ork entailed in keeping the loss down to this figure. 
_ from an individual standpoint, the only way out of the 
- jificulty is to obtain cheaper gas, either by bulk supply 
iy from a neighbouring large undertaking or by taking coke 
oven gas (where this is available)_at advantageous rates. 
This is a hard course for many engineers to take, as by 
doing so the interesting branch of their work is discon- 
I tinued; but if gas can be sold more cheaply by this means 
der. the sacrifice should be made. : Mey 

re Perhaps South Wales is a difficult district for bulk 


all F supply, as works are scattered and divided by hills, and 
th before bulk supplies ean be made a heavy capital expendi- 
ug o 


je ture on mains would be entailed. ; . ‘ 
the However, this course is worthy of investigation and has 


been followed by one or two undertakings in this district 
~ with successful results. 

1en- StarF Work. 

vere Small works have, of necessity, a small number of em- 


ployees; therefore, if every individual member of the staff 
the pxerted himself to talk gas and endeavoured to make known 
icl ® and sell gas appliances, the total effort might be thought to 
the he small. If then only 50 p.ct. of the staff so exerted them- 
‘tile selves the total effect would be smaller still, and this is per- 
nel haps the maximum effort that can be looked for in view of 
thi, the difference in natures and capabilities of different people. 
ned This, however, is a very vital side to the selling organiza- 

tion and one which, if enthusiastically taken up, has a far- 
the® reaching effect, even more than can be really imagined. 
The necessity for this spare-time selling and living in an 
ple atmosphere of gas sales is impressed on the employees every 
ni now and then. They are kept in touch with any new ap- 


ris® pliances or development, and wherever possible supplied 

lef with these appliances, so that the house of each employee 
becomes a showroom in miniature. 

has In time, the men and women become really keen and 

izelF vigorous in the defence of gas and the use of gas appliances. 
Each individual employee has a circle of friends and neigh- 

t at hours who in time get converted, for one enthusiastic man 

ned can make many converts. 

nee Perhaps at first there is a little objection to these methods 

ight hy the stokers and labourers who had the impression that 

the they had earned their money by the end of their shifts; but 

— in time these objections are overridden, and the men get so 

tif absorbed in the talking of gas matters that it becomes 

ent second nature to them. 

gas 


SHOWROOMS. 


der From earliest times if anyone wanted to sell something 


ipe-F he had to take premises and open a shop or take a pack and 
any go from door to door. If, therefore, one wants to sell gas 
hich appliances and, indirectly, gas, it is an absolute necessity 
that to open a showroom. This is as important—perhaps more 


rR so—for a small undertaking as for a large one, and although 

uty— the cost is heavy, and, taken as a shop alone, it does not 
i, Pay for itself, it is nevertheless indispensable. 

a Taking a shop window and making a display is not 

Lope 


enough, and I think might as well not be:done at all. 
hei® First, space is limited, and there is no person in attendance 
to attract attention and explain various details and prices 
cof to any interested person. In addition, the small sales of 
mantles, globes, burners, &c., are lost. 

Early in this year, when electrical competition was be- 
coming keen and seemed almost overwhelming, I took what 
seemed to be a risk, and opened a large shop in the centre 
of the town as a showroom. This had the immediate effect 
of diverting the minds of the people from things electrical 
to matters gas and brought them to the conclusion that gas 
ses, WAS not so bad after all. Another pleasing effect was that 
eart the sales of fittings and appliances more than doubled, and 
ittet We were making enough profit almost to pay the running 

expenses of the showroom. 
pox} Again, the collection of accounts was simplified, as people 
s it} Were induced by a small discount to pay their accounts at 
> be the showroom, thus giving the collector more time for can- 
ving» Yassing and other work, while it also brought people into 
ing} | the showroom who would not ordinarily be attracted there. 
arse For a showroom attendant we have a young girl, and if she 
thi) | fails to make a sale she is instructed to take the person’s 
jor)» Bame and address, and the matter is then followed up and 
tak!) 2 call made at the house, and generally a sale is effected. 
ie) |) )=©0 4 need not dwell on the importance of having attractive 

windows and arrangements in the showroom, as everyone 
side realizes this. 





ie OTHER ForMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Is ‘a . . . . . . 
mal Not all the people in the district of an undertaking visit 


yer | °F Pass by the showroom, so to reach these people and make 
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them aware of the uses and developments of gas, other 
forms of advertising have to be used. 

At Ferndale we employ the following methods : 

(a) Newspaper advertising. 

(b) Cinema advertising. 

(c) Distribution of leaflets, &c. 

(d) Demonstrations of gas cooking and special exhibi- 

tions of gas appliances. 

(a) Newspaper advertising is the most effective form, as 
it is seen by most people and generally at a time when they 
have leisure to read and think over the advertisements. 
Also, it is a costly form of advertising, and so it is as well 
for small undertakings to take advantage of the help ren- 
dered by certain makers of appliances, who bear part of the 
cost of advertising in local papers and also supply the 
blocks, &c., for the purpose. I have found that interest 
has been created and that many sales are made from the 
use of these advertisements. 

Again the indirect method of newspaper advertisements 
in the form of carefully written articles and reports of 
events is very effectivé, and if one is fortunate enough to 
be in a position to get a newspaper to print these a great 
amount of good is done, as most people nowadays take 
their ideas from such articles. 

(b) The showing of advertisement films at local cinemas 
is done by my Company, but this is a rather doubtful ad 
vertisement, as they are generally shown between pictures 
when the audience are restless and moving about, and very 
few people look at them. However, if they only bring the 
word Gas before people they are doing some good. 

(c) The distribution of leaflets is a better method of 
advertisement, especially if this is done in conjunction with 
newspaper advertising. This is very like ‘‘ sowing seeds 
where some fall on stony ground;”’ but if a 5 p.ct. or 
10 p.ct. yield is obtained the effort has been worth while. 
After all most of the leaflets are free of charge, and there 
are many boys anxious to distribute them for a few pence. 

(d) A very necessary thing for development of gas sales 
is to have frequent small demonstrations of appliances 
which even if they do not result in large sales show the 
public that gas still leads the way for all domestic purposes. 
In addition, at least twice each year a week of cookery 
lectures should be given. 

Cookery lectures are always a big attraction and are 
always well attended. Invariably they result in sales and 
increased consumption by consumers who already have 
cookers. Perhaps this effect is more marked in mining dis- 
tricts (where cheap coal is available for general cooking, 
and the gas cooker is reserved for specialities and fancy 
work) than in large towns where it is customary for all 
meals to be cooked on the gas cooker. 

It is well if all these methods of advertising can be co- 
ordinated and worked in together, so that there is some- 
thing being done throughout the whole year, and no blank 
periods of time are left without any advertising being done. 

If there happen to be any vacant shops in the district 
with large windows, advantage is taken of these, and they 
are filled up with the many effective and striking posters 
which are to-day available. 

This is very cheap advertisement, as permission can 
usually be obtained to place these in the vacant windows 
free of charge. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN DISTRIBUTION METHODS. 


The maintaining of a good, steady supply of gas to each 
house is at the present time an absolute necessity, for 
people to-day do not always want to be fiddling with the 
burner adjusters. The providing of this steady supply, 
especially in a hilly district, is a rather difficult matter to a 
small undertaking, as pressure might vary by 2 in. or more 
from one end of the district to the other. The ideal solu- 
tion, no doubt, is the provision of service governors, but 
the cost of these is generally too high for a small under- 
taking to provide, and one has to rely on the station 
governor, with perhaps the help of a few district governors. 
Under these conditions it is very necessary that the pres- 
sures and supplies to each district and to each house should 
be inspected frequently and a good supply maintained. 

The foregoing is an account of the efforts which my own 
Company and perhaps most small undertakings are putting 
forth to ward off the competition which is threatening to 
overcome them and in so doing to overcome some of the 
outposts of gas. These efforts are meeting with a fair 
amount of success, and perhaps we are just holding our own 
or not slipping back so far as we were led to except. But 
the questions that arise are, first, Is this good enough? and, 
secondly, How long can we, in the circumstances, hold out 
by continuing on these lines? 

There is a definite trend to-day in public opinion, caused 
by intense national and local advertising, to return to the 
use of gas for heating, cooking, and, in some cases, for 
lighting, and we must be prepared to take this trend and 
guide it in the right path. For this we must have cheap 
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gas and an efficient service department, and, taken as a 
whole, undertakings in a small way are not sufficiently 
equipped to supply these requirements at a sufficiently low 
cost. 

There are many ways out of this difficulty—so many that 
it seems hard to come to a decision. First, we have the 
amalgamation of several small undertakings to form one 
larger one. This in some cases lowers costs, but not 
always, and an undertaking may lose its identity without 
any direet benefit to the consumers in its area. 

Then, two or more undertakings may work together, 
whereby the buying of stores and advertising costs may be 
lowered. This is a good procedure but not often taken. 
It is a surprising thing that the smaller an undertaking is 
the more they have to pay for mantles, fittings, &c., and 
by this arrangement the manufacturers of fittings are cer- 
tainly not helping the smaller undertakings to carry on. 
By joint working and joint buying this unfairness may be 
avoided. Again, in regard to newspaper advertising, one 
paper may serve the areas of two or three companies, and 
so by a joint advertisement costs may be lowered. Also, if 
two or three undertakings shared a first-class canvasser and 
business getter between them the cost would not be pro- 
hibitive as it is to most small undertakings to-day. 

These are two of the many ways of keeping the sales of 
gas alive, and helping the small works to carry on until 
some greater scheme of linking up and standardization is 
proceeded with, and all the supplies of cheap gas utilized. 


Discussion. 


The Presrpent (Mr. E. Ablett, of Swansea) remarked that 
Mr. Childs had dealt with problems that were before them all 
daily, but though they might be familiar ones, they were none 
the less important on that account. 

Mr. J. StepHenson (Aberdare) said that the really important 
thing was to lower the cost of gas to the consumer; and as a 
rule the only way to do this was by increasing the consumption 
so that the overhead charges became relatively less. Some 
years ago, he did in one particular place what the author seemed 
rather to decry. He took a shop window, lit it well, dressed 
it attractively, and changed the display weekly; and though 
no one would suggest that this was nearly so good as opening a 
showroom, when this was impossible of attainment the shop 
window was a very fair way of drawing attention to one’s goods. 
He did not think posters were so successful as a display of the 
actual goods. If street lighting was not of itself a great financial 
success, at all events the loss of it was a great blow, because 
often no consequent saving could be effected except the net 
cost of coal—particularly in the case of a small works where 
there was only one stoker per shift. Variation im pressure at 
any one point was highly important. Pressures might differ 
at various points on a district, but, so long as they remained 
constant at each part, appliances could be adjusted to suit. 

Mr. W. H. Jouns (Swansea) said it undoubtedly behoved 
everyone to do all he could to increase consumption, and so 
maintain the price of gas at such a figure as would enable it to 
compare favourably with other forms of light, heat, and power. 
The manager of a small works had his own difficulties to face, 
and in such a town as that which the author represented these 
difficulties had been very great. No doubt he had written his 
paper with the hope of obtaining the views of others who had 
been similarly situated. It was advisable if possible to retain 
the street lighting, even at a loss; but the question of price 
did not always enter into the matter. Public lighting was one 
of the means of drawing attention to the possibilities of gas, 
and from this point of view it was of great value to them. 
Linking-up with other undertakings was an interesting sugges- 
tion, if they were going to gain anything by it. Naturally 
managers did not like the idea of shutting-down their works, 
but it was necessary to sink feelings of this kind if by so. doing 
they could produce cheaper gas. One had to be careful, though, 
in regard to taking supplies of coke oven gas—especially in 
those parts. When things were normal, such supplies could more 
or less be relied upon; but at present, when they were suffer- 
ing from a slump in trade, many of the coke ovens were closed 
down. In one case he had in mind it had been necessary to put 
carbonizing plant into commission because coke oven supplies 
had become intermittent. Thus before finally deciding to take 
coke oven gas supplies, they must make sure that these supplies 
were going to be continuous, apart altogether from the cost at 
which the gas was to be obtained. The better plan for small 
works was to consider the advisability of amalgamation, or a 
working arrangement with some other undertaking, if gas could 
so be obtained at a satisfactory figure. 

ENCOURAGING New Bustngss. 

In Swansea, Mr. Johns continued, it had been the practice 
for a number of years to give a small commission to all em- 
ployees on new business that they brought in; such bonus 
heing paid to them at certain intervals.. The scheme applied 
to everyone—members of the staff, workmen, and all concerned. 
There was also a co-partnership arrangement, which induced 
each one to put his back into his job in order to bring about 
increased business. Various methods had been adopted to get 
consumers to the showrooms. At Ferndale, the author said, 
consumers were induced by a small discount to: pay their ac- 
counts at the showroom. The great objection to this system was 
that these consumers who could afford to pay promptly got the 
advantage, whereas the poorer people, who had to wait before 
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they could pay, lost the discount, In this way, they wey 
really lowering the cost of gas to the better-class consi:mer anj 
penalizing the poor consumer. His undertaking co .perate; 
with the B.C.G.A., and he would strongly recommend th:'s policy 
to others. Several other undertakings were now comin: in with 
Swansea for a joint advertisement in connection with a ‘ specis 
week ’” for the Iron and Steel Institute. They were 2-ranginy 
a comprehensive advertisement which they hoped wou:-! be th. 
means of drawing greater attention to gas. In the matter of 
pressure, there were sometimes parts of an area which could not 
properly be controlled even with district governors, on account 
of the varying levels. Im Swansea, they had a difficul’ part of 
the district, and here they had fixed some service 2+ vernors, 
which had been the means of giving complete satisfaction jy 
places from which they had previously received repeated com. 
plaints. The only difficulty he had experienced was in ‘he mat. 
ter of alleged trifling escapes of gas, where the governor had 
been fixed in a cupboard. A slight smell arising from ihe dia. 
phragm had caused thesé complaints. The difficulty could be 
uvercome by having the diaphragm fixed outside the premises, 
but for several reasons this was’ not to be recommended. If they 
could otherwise get over the trouble of the whiff of gas that 
did occasionally come from such governors, the equal pressure 
they gave would be of great benefit to them, because they would 
result in satisfied consumers, which were the foremost desire of 
the Gas Industry. 

Mr. B. J. Bew (Cardiff), referring to the author’s remark that 
the question which was uppermost at present was the develop. 
ment of gas sales, said this was absolutely the crua of the whole 
matter. They must focus their attention on the development 
of gas sales, in order to meet losses which were occasioned by 
depression, by competition, &c.; and this development de- 
pended upon whether they could secure fresh markets for their 
supplies or get existing consumers to use more gas. The author 
said that his district, being purely a’ mining area, was now pass- 
ing through a very bad period of depression, and he followed 
this up by stating that the electric light undertaking had ex. 
tended their mains to the outlying parts of the district. This 
was for the particular purpose of taking the business which Mr. 
Childs had. 


Prorect Our BusINEss. 


Now, continued Mr. Bell, whatever friendly feeling one might 
have towards the electrical industry, it was out to take away 
the business which the Gas Industry was doing, arid upon which 
the Gas Industry depended. And the methods which the elec- 
trical people adopted were getting more and more difficult to 
meet. At the same time, there was absolutely no: necessity for 
a despondent attitude. The need was for more cohesion and 
co-operation between the various undertakings, and _ particu- 
larly the smaller ones. It might be said that unfair competi- 
tion ought not to exist but it did, and it was the duty of the 
Gas: Industry to meet it as satisfactorily as possible. It was 
essential to get closely in touch with those who came in contact 
with the consumer, so as to make sure they had the necessary 
facts and figures to support their statements. Leaflets were one 
of the best methods to adopt. One of the main difficulties was 
that when they effected the sale of a modern gas appliance 
they were actually reducing costs to the consumer, because the 
greater efficiency resulted in the consumption of a smaller quan- 
tity of gas. Sufficient was not made of this point. More effort 
should be made to impress upon consumers the efficient and 
economical character of the gas appliances which were now 
placed in their hands. It seemed to be assumed that everyone 
knew as much as they did themselves about the appliances; 
but really it was surprising how great a lack of knowledge one 
met with among consumers. ere must be no hesitation in 
using every effective method of advertising in order to dis- 
seminate knowledge which was so obviously needed. In certain 
area papers the cost of advertising was rather high, and the 
circulation for each undertaking was not commensurate with 
the sum involved; but by co-operation such papers could be 
used for advertising. The Central Organization advertised 
intermittently; and this should be backed up locally. The more 
newspaper advertising that districts could undertake, the better 
would be the results; and this could be accomplished only by 
sharing the heavy costs that were involved in this particular 
form of publicity. 

Mr. W. E. Price said he could sympathize with them in that 
district on the condition of trade. It must be very heartrending 
to see the way things were going, and they could only hope for 
a speedy recovery. There was no doubt that the miethods to be 
adopted must be those which would induce prospective cot- 
sumers to take gas and present users to increase their consump 
tion. Local publicity was, of course, essential, but the work 
which was being done by the B.C.G.A. was also vital, because 
that body naturally possessed information as to methods of 
procedure on a national scale. The paper before the meeting 
contained valuable lessons for one and all. 

Mr. Ross Tayitor remarked that the matters déalt with by 
the author were matters which were constantly before the 
National Gas Council, as well as before every individual. He 
was glad to have an opportunity of bringing the greetings 
of the Council. Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. Fottrell, and Mr. Smith were 
unfortunately unable to be present, but their misfortune w:s his 
own good fortune, because he thoroughly enjoyed these visits, 
feeling that he came into an extremely friendly atmosphere: 
The Association was second to none in the loyal suppor! and 
effective co-operation which it gave to the National Gas Council, 
and he trusted this attitude would long be maintained. He 
referred to recent successes of gas, in open competition with 
electricity, for railway lighting, and said that these successes 


were very encouraging, because they went to show that, when ~ 
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was secured a fair run with no favour, it would in most cases 
a on iis merits. With regard to street lighting by gas, the 
work thet had recently been carried out in London and else- 
where ha 1, he was sure, had an advertising effect of great value 
to the I.dustry, There was no doubt a very great future for 
sas in industrial processes. 

A New ERA aN Prospect. 

Indus must, said Mr. Ross Taylor, have cheap fuel, and 
this it must be the aim of the Gas Industry to supply. For 
this purpose, they must secure greater freedom in the matter 
of char: If they were able to offer the right kind of terms— 
as electricity did—to potential consumers, then they would get 


the business, but they were very seriously handicapped. so long 
as the old laws regarding the flat-rate system of charge re- 
mained in force. A new era would dawn for gas when the Indus- 
try secured that freedom for which it was now striving. 

Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff), proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Childs, said that to-day the questions. of salesmanship 
and publicity must be kept right in the forefront. It was vital 
that they should work together in a big united effort to meet 
the competition with. which they were faced, but there was. no 
need to be despondent about this competition. It was unfair 
in a way, because it was carried out on the strength of Govern- 
ment money; but there it was, and they had to meet it. To 
his mind it was more profitable to devote themselves to giving 
the best possible service, than to knock off the last farthing 
a therm from the price of gas. Good service meant a satisfied 
consumer, and a satisfied consumer used more gas: A good deal 
of attention was paid by consumers to what was said: by those 
who did the actual work of fixing in the house. These men could 
bring in orders, and his Company inaugurated a scheme in this 
connection which had been very successful. He was, in fact, 
delighted with the way in which orders were being brought in 
by the gas fitters. He would support what Mr. Price had said 
about the B.C.G.A. being able to do things which it was im- 
possible for them to do in their own districts. On Nov. 19 there 
was to be a B.C.G.A. District: Conference in Swansea, and he 
appealed to all to assist in every way possible to make this 
meeting known and to take what part in it they were able. 


Pus.ic EpucaTion NEEDED. 


It was, said Mr. Madden, necessary to keep on telling people 
what gas could do, and in connection with competition it must 
be remembered that two-thirds of the homes in Great Britain 
were of the cottage and artisan type, in which gas was suitable 
for every purpose. It was not wise to look at everything in a 
big way; they should come down to small points.. If they could 
get all consumers to use only 1d. worth more gas a day it would 
make an enormous difference to them. As to the Salesmen’s 
Course, the whole of the fees of the sales staff in his Company 
had been paid by the Directors, and those men who were good 
salesmen had told him that they were surprised to find how 
much they learned. It had already helped them materially in 
contact with the consumer. He hoped all undertakings would 
sive their staffs facilities to take up the course. 

Mr. J. H. CANNING, who seconded the vote; declared that the 
case of gas for public lighting had never been adequately placed 
before the community. They had never until this Dlumination 
Congress had an opportunity of fully demonstrating to the public 
what gas could do. He hoped that.every possible means would 
be taken to impress on the public that not only was there no 
better means than gas for street lighting, but there was none 
so good. In gas they had an agency supremely fitted for the 
purpose. They had not had fair competition, and he challenged 
iy local authority in this country that had, without giving an 
opportunity for competition, substituted electricity for gas, to 
sive an economic reason for the change. He did not think they 
could justify the course they had taken. Even if they owned 





“ House Warming.” 


Excellent Publicity for the Gas Fire by John 
Wright & Co. 


As an excellent example of the vigorous sales policy 
pursued by John Wright & Co. we are strongly impressed 
by their latest’ publication, ‘‘ House Warming,’’ and the 
express intention behind its production. 

_“ House Warming ”’ has for its subject ‘‘ Classie’ 
lires, 
hands 
with | 
The 


use of 


” gas 
ind has been specially prepared for placing in the 
of architects, house furnishers, and others coneerned 
ie equipment and furnishing of homes. 

object of the book is to foster their interest in the 
vas for domestic heating, and to prove by pictorial 


impressions: in full colours how a suite of ‘* Classie ’’ fires 
nay he effectively selected to harmonize with various taste- 
ful setiings. 

From an interested examination of this 28-page book we 
are of opinion that John Wright & Co. have certainly sue- 
ceeded in proving that in variety of design and finish 
“Classic”? fires are admirably adapted to almost any en- 
vironment, be it modest home or mansion. 

_ “House Warming ” is obviously a first-class production, 
Inpressive in its tasteful colourings, convincing in its tone 
and general dignity. In placing this publication in the 


>> 
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the electricity department, in the interests of the public they 
should allow other methods to enter into competition with it; 
and if their own price was not cheaper than gas, they should 
frankly admit it. The public had been greatly deceived in this 
matter, and it was the duty of the Gas Industry to put them 
right. The author had referred to the advertising and other 
methods of their competitors. One must here speak with a sense 
of responsibility. ‘The Gas Industry had endeavoured as far 
as possible, and he thought successfully, not to use any propa- 
ganda which might be regarded as improper and unfair, and the 
responsible. heads of electrical undertakings were actuated by 
the same motives, and were doing their best to see that only 
proper means were employed. But there had been misleading 
propaganda on the part of their competitors. The Industry had 
too long maintained silence on this matter; and he sincerely 
trusted that those who were responsible for the conduct of the 
electrical industry would do their utmost to see that methods 
of this kind were not again employed. - : 

Mr. Cups acknowledged the vote, and briefly referred to 
points raised in the discussion. 


On the proposition of Mr. Jackson, seconded by Mr. 
BELL, the Porthcawl Urban District Council were thanked 
for the use: of the Council Chamber.. It was decided that 
the question of the next place of meeting should be left 
with the Council. 


LUNCHEON. 


At the:-close of the meeting, there was luncheon at the 
Esplanade Hotel, with the PresipEnT in the chair, and here 
Mr. Ross Taytor proposed the toast of the ‘‘ Wales As- 
sociation.”’ He had, he said, never seen a more live 
organization.. There was now on hand a movement to 
interest everyone connected with the Industry in its work 
and in its future.. The intention was to point out that it 
was the duty of every worker in the Industry toe be an 
ambassador for the Industry. His idea was that gas was 
coming into its own to an even greater degree than in the 
past.. Councils would not now have the money with which 
to turn over. to electricity just for the sake of doing it. 


Gor COMPETITION. 


On the previous day the Institution’s golf competition 
was played on the Royal Portheawl Golf Club’s links; the 
cup being won by Colonel Planck. The following were the 
scores : 


Col. Planck . 88—11—77 

W. C. Jackson . 83— 4—79 

H. E. Bennet gI—12—79 

R. J. Auckland . . go — 6—84 

H. Butterworth . 100—13—87 

C. L. Bury . - 105—18—87 

J. Sadler. . - 102—14—88 

T. B. Walker . 1lo2—14—88 
BOGEY SINGLES. 

W. C. Jackson . I up 

Col. Planck. . 3 down 

R. J. Auckland . me 

H. E. Bennet oe 

J: B. Smithson . OF os 

H. Butterworth. 8 


Mr. Joe Sadler, of the Parkinson Stove Company, acted 
as M.C. for the golf and social arrangements, under the 
guidance of Mr. Octavius Thomas. 





hands of architects and house furnishers, we believe that 
John Wright & Co. have evolved an enterprising medium 
and method of advancing the cause of the gas fire in the 
minds of an influential class. 
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New Edition of the Radiation Cookery. Book. 


The: Radiation Cookery Book is going ahead by leaps 
and: bounds: Messrs. Radiation Ltd. have just published 
the 14th- Edition, revised and enlarged. In addition to 
sectiéns dealing with fruit bottling in the ‘‘ New World ” 
oven, and the very large number of whole-dinner recipes 
cooked with the ‘‘ Regulo ”’ control, there is also a section 
dealing with the cooking of breakfast dishes in the ‘‘ New 
World ”’ oven, which is proving very popular indeed. 

The point about all.the oven recipes is that there is no 
hesitation in regard to the instructions: given for cooking. 
In every case there is a definite ‘‘ Regule”’ setting and a 
definite cooking. time. If these are followed, suecess can 
never be in doubt. The cooking of whole dinners in the 
** New World” oven has proved an exceedingly popular 
feature of the development of this cooker. The public 
seem to take more interest in this than in anything else, 
and no doubt it is a sign of these busy times. 





National Smoke Abatement Society 
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Third Annual Conference 


Delegates from all parts of the country assembled at 
Liverpool over the week-end for the third annual confer- 


ence of the National Smoke Abatement Society. The Gas 
Industry was strongly represented. About 250 guests at- 
tended the reception given at the Liverpool Town Hall on 
Friday evening by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of 
Liverpool, who at the annual meeting on the Saturday 
morning were elected Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

All the retiring officers of the Association were re-elected : 
Dr. H. A. Des Voeux, President; Alderman W. Melland, 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer; and the Executive Com- 
mittee as last constituted. 

In the statement of accounts it was shown that sub- 
scriptions amounted to £738 and donations to £102, as 
against £534 and £178 respectively in the previous year. 
The total income was £1158, while expenses amounted to 
£978, or about £100 more than in the year ended June 30, 
1930. 

In his Presidential Address, Dr. Des Voeux said the 
Society was essentially a propagandist body, and its main 
aim was to interest public bodies and individuals in the 
work of smoke abatement. He was an unrepentant be- 
liever (in spite of. statistics and figures) in the now dis- 
credited statement that it was the factory chimney which 
made the big towns so horrible. One had not to travel far 
through the country and compare any two towns of equal 
size, one a residential and the other a manufacturing centre, 
to convince oneself where the greater nuisance existed. 

If the Society succeeded in interesting local authorities 
in the abatement of smoke, they were interesting them 
primarily in factory and manufactory smoke. This form 
of nuisance was a luxury of laziness on the part of those 
who allowed the emission. There were now 38 local health 
authorities working in conjunction with a Committee of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, which 
was investigating the impurities in the atmosphere. 

‘“* We are not faddists, but serious social reformers, and 
in the future, when our work is finished, I should not be 
surprised,”’ said Dr. Des Voeux, ‘‘if our epitaph reads 
* They saved the coal industry.’ 

‘* The scientific knowledge now obtainable has made it 
clear that the most destructive element in the combustion 
of coal is sulphur dioxide, which is turned into sulphuric 
acid in the air, and this is the fact upon which most stress 
has been laid in the appeals which have been made on the 
pease of the electric super-stations which are now being 
erected. 

* One-third of the new station at Battersea is now on its 
way to completion, and if the projected plan for the whole 
ever becomes a reality, the enormous amount of 2000 tons 
of coal will be burnt daily in its furnaces, emitting at the 
smaller calculation 30 tons of sulphur, which is the equiva- 
lent to 90 tons of sulphuric acid. Imagine the effect of this 
acid accumulating, as it well might, for four or five days on 
the unfortunate population of closely-packed Battersea, 
without taking into account the destructive effect which 
would undoubtedly take place in Battersea Park and the 
noble buildings in Westminster. 

** Few authorities and fewer individuals will claim that 
the smoke from the domestic chimney can be entirely 
abolished. True it is diminished, principally due to the 
advertising and the splendid work done by the gas com- 
panies, partly due to electricity, and partly to anthracite 
and other solid smokeless fuels. Much as gas and elec- 
tricity have done, I feel convinced that the domestic chim- 
ney will not be abolished until sufficient smokeless fuel can 
be purchased at a price that the poor can afford to pay.’’ 

Dr. Des Voeux estimated that smoke costs the country 
£1,500,000 every week. 


In the annual report of the Society it is stated if smoke 
could be abolished from this country in a single year the 
benefit received by the nation would be equal to a one-third 
reduction of income-tax. 

The National Gas Council recently circularized its mem- 
bers with an appeal for them to support the Society by 
subscribing to its funds. The results of this appeal promise 


to be of considerable value. 
Very welcome support has been received from certain 
sections of the electrical industry, although it is regretted 








that this industry, as aw hole, in spite of the fact tliat the 
use of electricity is inextricably bound up with smoke 
abatement, and is advocated by the Society as stron gly as 
it advocates the use of any other medium, hardly seems 
interested in the movement and its potential importince. 
With a view to making available to the Socicty the 
authoritative opinions on various subjects with which 
smoke abatement is concerned, the Executive Comiunittee 
has extended invitations to a number of experts to act as 
** Honorary Advisers ”’ with respect to their own particular 
subjects. The following have accepted the invitation: 


Atmospheric Pollution: Sir Napier Shaw and Dr. J 


Owens. 
Legislation: Mr. Randolph Glen. 
Health: Sir Leonard Hill, Prof. P. S. Lelean, Dr, 


F. N. K. Menzies. 
Steam Raising Processes : 
Nicol, H. L. Pirie. 

Metallurgical Processes: Mr. E. C. Evans. 

Domestic Heating: Dr. Margaret Fishenden. 

Gas Industry: Sir Francis Goodenough, Dr. E. W. Smith. 

Electrical Industry: Mr. A. P. M. Fleming, Lt.-Col. 
W. A. Vignoles. 


Messrs. J. B. Jones, E. W. L. 


An invitation has been received from the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Corporation for the Society to hold its Annual Con- 
ference for 1932 in that city. The Executive Committee 
has accepted this invitation. 

Alderman W. H. Murrueap presided at the first session 
of the conference, and spoke of the work which has been 
undertaken at Liverpool in the cause of smoke abatement. 
Powers were obtained as far back as 1846 to deal with 
smoke nuisances, which could be largely eliminated by 
advocating the use of smokeless fuels. They certainly 
owed a debt of gratitude to the Liverpool Gas Company for 
its work in connection with smokeless fuels. 

After Mr. Robert Blackmore, M.I.E.E., of the Central 
Electricity Board, had read a paper on ‘‘ The Progress of 
the Electric Grid,’’ Mr. Ralph E. Gibson, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.Gas E., of the Liverpool Gas Company, communi- 
cated some interesting information on the production and 
use of the new smokeless fuel ‘‘ Dryco ”’ in Liverpool. This 
paper is published in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ to-day. 





Alderman W. T. Jackson (Manchester), in commending 
the value of Mr. Gibson’s paper, said many municipal gas 
committees seemed reluctant to enter upon experiments 
in the direction of low-temperature carbonization. Their 
only idea seemed to be to produce gas. While that should 
be their main function, the production of solid smoke- 
less fuel as a bye-product was almost as important as 
gas itself. Great credit was due to the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany for their enterprise. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the Chairman ruled 
that there would be no time for a general discussion. ‘This 
immediately drew a protest from a Halifax delegate, who, 
after pointing out the educational value of the paper, said 
he felt the best part of the session had been wasted through 
there being no opportunity to raise points of discussion and 
questions, 

Mr. Gibson expressed his willingness to deal with any 
questions that might be directed to him by post. 

The President said that when arrangements were made 
for next year’s conference consideration would be given to 
allowing time for the discussion of the papers to be read. 

In the afternoon, the delegates were guests of the Liver 
pool Corporation on a motor tour of the Clarence Dock 
Electric Power Station, the Housing Estates, and other 
places of interest. An informal meeting was held in the 
evening. 

The conference was resumed on Sunday, when short 
papers and communications concerning the development 
and activities of the several joint committees were read, 
followed by a demonstration of the apparatus used for the 
measurement of atmospheric impurities (loaned by the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research) by Mr. 
W. H. Roberts, M.Sc., F.I.C., City Analyst, Liverpool. 
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Production and Use of “ Dryco” 


By Ravpu E. Gipson. 


[From a Paper before the National Smoke Abatement Society at Liverpool on Sept. 19] 


The advocates of low-temperature carbonization have for 
many years devoted much time, money, and energy to pro- 
ducing low-temperature smokeless fuels. While their 
efforts have been successful in producing fuels which in 
most respects meet the requirements, they have, so far, 
unfortunately failed to make satisfactory progress on a 
large scale on account of the fact that the processes have 
been difficult to establish on a satisfactory commercial 
basis. 


Tue Gas INDUSTRY AND LOW-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


The attitude of the Gas Industry towards low-tempera- 
ture carbonization has in some quarters met with adverse 
criticism. While the Gas Industry is more favourably 
situated for taking up low-temperature carbonization than 
any other industry, it has appeared to be apathetic and 
apparently unwilling to recognize the advantages of low- 
temperature systems. This view, however, is far from 
being correct, as the Gas Industry has for a long time 
realized the importance of the production of a good smoke- 
less fuel. It has been careful to satisfy itself, however, as 
to whether the proposals put forward gave promise of being 
sound commercial propositions. Several low-temperature 
processes have been, and are being, tried out by gas under- 
takings, and if found successful from the commercial point 
of view, as well as from that of efficiency, they will no 
doubt be retained and extended. If, however, equally good 
results can be obtained by high-temperature carbonization, 
with its greater yield of gas, there would appear to be little 
hope of gas undertakings adopting low-temperature systems 
extensively in preference to high-temperature carboniza- 
tion. The Gas Industry is primarily concerned with the 
production of gas; and any process which cuts down the 
quantity of gas produced, whether in cubic feet or therms, 
is naturally looked upon with disfavour unless there are 
compensating advantages. The special fuel and the liquid 
products produced must realize prices sufficiently high to 
make the process worth while. On the other hand, the ex- 
tended sale of the smokeless fuel produced must depend 
very largely on its price in relation to that of coal. The 
Gas Industry is in a favourable position to utilize all the 
gas made, and has existing facilities for dealing with the 
bye-products. 


HiGH-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


The Gas Industry has already made a great contribution 
to the solution of the smoke problem by providing, by 
means of high-temperature carbonization, an excellent 
gaseous fuel for cooking, and heating, and a smokeless solid 
fuel, gas coke, which for many purposes is very satisfactory. 
Gas fires are clean, convenient, efficient, and quite as cheap 
to run as coal fires for intermittent use, but for continuous 
or all-day use the coal fire costs less. Since large numbers 
of people in this country have still a deeply rooted affection 
for the open coal fire, it is necessary to provide at reason- 
able cost a smokeless fuel which will give the cheerful effect 
of coal without its attendant evils of smoke, filth, and dust. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that the Gas Industry 
can, if it will, produce such a fuel in the plant in common 
use for the manufacture of town gas. In this connection 
one must bear tribute to the good work done by Mr. John 
Roberts, a pioneer in the production of a freely burning fuel 
by carbonizing blends of caking and non-caking coals. Mr. 
Roberts conducted experiments on a working scale at 
Ramsgate with intermittent vertical retorts and produced a 
fuel named ‘“ Homite,’’ which was very satisfactory when 
used in open fires. His process, however, was not carried 
out quite under the ordinary conditions generally obtaining 
in vas-works. Mr. Roberts foresaw the possibilities, how- 
ever, and predicted that the kind of fuel required for the 
te sstic grate could be produced by high- temperature 
carbonization and by the aie methods generally in use 
on gas-works. That prophecy has been fulfilled. The 
Live ‘rpool Gas Company, after carrying out research ex- 
tending over many years, has produced a new fuel made by 
high temperature ‘arbonization known by the registered 

name of ‘ Dry co.”’ which gives excellent results and can be 


sol’ at a price that can easily compete with that of house 
coal 


Quatities DesiRABLe IN A Domestic FUEL. 


The qualities to be desired in a good domestic fuel for use 
in the open grate may be stated as follows: 


(1) The fuel must be easily ignitible. 
(2) It must not take long to reach its maximum heat 
radiating power. 

(3) It must give a good heat radiation and must be 
sapable of maintaining its heating power for as long 

a period as possible, giving a bright fire almost to 

the end. 

It must be capable of burning away so that the un- 

consumed fuel left in the grate at the end shall be 

reduced to a minimum. 

(5) The ash left in the grate must be small in quantity, 
and not of that light dusty kind which adheres to 
the surface of the fuel and is blown into the room, 
but must be the sort that will fall into the ashpan 
and cause a minimum of nuisance. 

(6) The fuel must be smokeless. 

7) It must give a cheerful glow and some flame to im- 
part a lively appearance to the fire. 

(8) It must be clean to handle. 

(9) It must be reasonable in price. 

(10) It must be sufficiently robust in structure to stand a 
reasonable amount of transport and handling. 

It is claimed that ‘‘ Dryco ”’ possesses all these qualities 
when burnt in an open grate. This result has been 
achieved after lengthy researc h and the surmounting of 
many difficulties. The fuel is now being made on a com- 
mercial scale at the Eccles Street Works of the Liverpool 
Gas Company, where new blending and dry-cooling plant 
has been installed for the purpose. This plant has been 
working continuously since January last. 


(4 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH WorK. 


A brief summary of the research work carried out result- 
ing in the production of ‘‘ Dryco’’ may be of interest. 
Much valuable work had already been done on the produc 
tion of coke and smokeless fuel by the Fuel Research Board, 
Leeds University, and others. The research at Liverpool 
has been carried out from the practical standpoint of 

making use of ordinary methods, existing gas-making plant, 
and under local conditions. Investigations were carried 
out in at least four different directions—viz., the se Sortion 
and blending of suitable coals; the study of temperature 
conditions; methods of dry cooling; and the question of 
sizing or grading. 

The research involved both chemical and mechanical 
problems. In conducting the investigations it was stipu- 
lated generally that: 


(1) The coals employed must be easily obtainable and 
that they should be used in the state in which they 
were received from the colliery—that is, without any 
additional washing, screening, or grinding. 

(2) Carbonization must be carried out at high tempera- 
tures as generally used in gas-works and without 
material reduction in the make of gas per ton. 

(3) The fuel produced must be dry cooled and graded to 
the size most suitable for use in a domestic grate. 

(4) The graded fuel must be capable of being easily 
ignited in the ordinary way with wood and paper. 

(5) The ash content should be reasonably low and of the 
kind that would not adhere to the surface of the fuel 
but would fall into the ashpan. 


A long series of experiments was made by Mr. H. H. 
Thomas, B.Sc., at Garston on the properties of various 
coals with a view to their suitability for blending, the effect 
of the size of the particles, the temperature and period of 

carbonization, and tests of the solid we therefrom for 
ignitibility, rate of burning, strength, 

By process of elimination, the coals aa methods of treat- 
ment found most suitable for giving the required results 
under high-temperature carbonization were selected for 
further experiments. Some of the results of these tests are 
shown in Table I. 
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TasLe I.—Tests of Fuel Produced from Blends of a Caking Coal with a Non-Caking Coal. 

















Temperature of : Shatter Tests of Fuel 
Dibentaniion Analysis of Fuel Produced. as Token feos Retorts. 
Non Period Gas 
Caking Cakin of Ca (ee “—— 4° te. - Re 
— Coal, Cok” — boniza- quired 
alate P.Ct. bustion | Retort, ~ sane Mois- Volatile Carbon. Ash. . 2 In. on |1}In.on 1 In. on | Through | ;,, oa 
Cham c Hours. | ‘ture. Matter. P.Ct. | P.ct. |O729™% “isin, | 1 In. 4 In. ~~ 
ber, “C 
l 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
\ 40 60 1050 9°0 3°58 2°72 86°66 7°04 70°o 130 8°o 5°6 6°4 4 
B 50 50 oe 1060 9'° 2°82 2°58 84°98 9°62 64°0 16°0 8'o 76 6'8 6 I 
Cc 50 50 1100 9°5 2°64 1°46 89°02 6°88 62°0 14°0 10°O 6'0 7°5 6 
D 40 60 a 1060 9°75 3°40 2°9 86°88 6°82 66°0 14°0 7° 12°0 6°3 1) ( 
E 50 50° 1380 930 10°O 1°48 1°12 90°28 7°12 64°0 18°0 s'oO 6°4 50 20 \ 
F 60 40 1400 1070 10°0 1°48 I*g2 89°64 6°96 580 17°0 IIo 5°9 8'o 20 
G 66 34 1370 950 8'o 3°64 2°76 87°25 6°35 68'0 14°0 60 6°3 5°3 4 
H 60 40 oe 1030 10°O 2°44 1°76 88°76 7°04 66°0 I2'0 9'0 Te i. g's 3 
J 60 40 1020: 10°25 7°0 2°51 84°24) 6°25 54°0 18'0 12'0 12°0 | 6'1 8 


A large number of different fuels made under the condi- 
tions that were found most suitable were tested in an open 
grate with apparatus for ascertaining the radiation, rela- 


tive ignitibility, &c. Each fuel to be tested was broken and 
graded through 2-in. mesh and over l-in. mesh, and 12 lbs. 
of the fuel placed in the grate. For the purpose of testing 
the relative ease of ignition, a gas burner was used, and 
the gas required to ignite the fuel was measured by meter. 
To ascertain the relative radiating power of the fuel and 
the time taken to reach the point of maximum radiation, 
galvanometer readings were taken every 15 minutes. The 
fire was replenished when the fuel was level with the top 
bar of the grate, enough fuel being added to restore the 
original level. Each test was run for 6 hours, and during 
that time the grate was replenished twice. After the final 
readings had been taken the fuel was gathered in the middle 
of the grate and allowed to burn out. The ash and unburnt 
fuel were afterwards collected and weighed. 

In this way much valuable information was obtained, 
which may be summarized as follows 


(1) Relative ease of ignition. 

(2) Time taken to reach point of maximum radiation. 
(3) Radiation curve for the period of test. 

(4) Average radiation. 

(5) Power to pick up after replenishing. 

(6) Weight of ash and unburnt fuel left. 


Tests were also made using wood and paper for lighting. 
It was found that, if the fuel would ignite with 4 c.ft. of 
gas, it could with certainty be lighted fairly easily with 
wood and paper. It was noticed that the fire reached its 
maximum radiation sooner when lighted with wood and 
paper than when gas was used and turned out after ignition 
had taken place. 

The shatter tests were helpful in showing the relative 
strength of the fuel to stand handling and transport. 

Further tests were made to ascertain the most suitable 
grading or size of the fuel. After careful study of the re- 
sults it was decided that the new fuel should be graded to 
pass through 2-in. mesh, and that all particles passing 
through 3$-in. mesh should be rejected. It was found that 
the presence of moisture in the fuel greatly retarded igni- 
tion, while the presence of volatile matter, although not 
essential, assisted ignition. 

Referring to Table I., it will be seen that the volatile 
matter present in the fuel was not a determining factor as 
regards its ignitibility. For instance, in test ‘‘ C ’’ a 50/50 
mixture was carbonized at 1100° C. in 9} hours, and the 
volatile matter in the fuel was only 1°46 p.ct., and yet it 
ignited with only 6 c.ft. of gas, whereas a similar mixture 
in test “‘ F,’’ carbonized at a slightly lower temperature 
(1070° C.) for 10 hours, produced fuel containing 1°92 p.ct. 
of volatile matter, but required 20 c.ft. of gas for ignition. 
The tests indicate that careful control of the heats and the 
period of carbonization are important factors, and this has 
proved to be so in practice on a larger scale. 

All the fuels referred to in the table gave good radiation 
results. The shatter tests showed that all the fuels were 
reasonably strong and suitable for handling and transport 
even when as much as 60 p.ct. of the non-caking coal was 
used. 


BLENDING. 


The finding of a satisfactory method of intimately mixing 
two or more coals on a working scale was not so simple a 
matter as it at first seemed, especially when the coals to be 
mixed were different in size and physical condition. It was 
realized that, while pulverizing the coals before mixing 
would undoubtedly be an advantage, additional expense 
would be incurred which should be avoided if possible. It 
was, of course, necessary to provide some means of varying 
the proportions of the coals to be blended. 

The device now in operation at the Eccles Street Works 








consists of two dises rotating in horizontal planes, one 
above the other, fitted with ploughs and adjustable fecding 
chutes. At each revolution of the discs definite quantities 
of the coals are swept into a common chute fitted with de- 
flecting plates for further assisting in mixing the two quali- 
ties. The quantity of coal passing from each disc can be 
regulated by raising or lowering the feeding chute deliver- 
ing the coal to the disc. Tests have proved that the coals 
are intimately mixed and the product uniform in quality, 
This method has never failed. 
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PREPARATION OF ‘‘ Dryco’”’ FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
After the ‘‘ Dryco”’ has been cooled in a Sulzer coke 
cooling plant it is broken down to 2-in. size by means of a 
Nelson breaker, in which the breaking elements are in the 
form of pricker rings made of manganese steel. It is then 


passed over a Roisin screen which eliminates all the fines, 














Coke Container Entering Sulzer Chamber. 


} in. and under. The Roisin screen consists of a series of 


rollers with equal spaces between, corresponding to the size 
or grade of the breeze to be separated. Most of the rollers 
have coarse threads on their surfaces, but after every four 
rollers is placed a plain roller, the four succeeding rollers 
having threads of a different hand. This arrangement 
gives the peculiar motion to the fuel which is the special 
feature of the system, since, in addition to each piece being 
continually and gently turned over, it is also moved from 
side to side. The roller shafts work in_ self-aligning 
pedestals with ‘‘ Tecalemit ”’ lubricators. After passing 
over the Roisin screen the ‘“‘ Dryco”’ is passed into a 
storage hopper, from which it is drawn as required for 
bagging. Properly to grade the fuel and take out any 
further fine breeze which may have been formed in passing 
through the hoppers, the ‘‘ Dryco”’ is drawn from the 
storage hopper into an “ Excelsior ”’ screen, from which 
the bags are filled. Each bag is marked in large letters 
with the name ‘‘ DRYCO,” and is weighed to contain 1 cwt. 
After being sealed the bags are placed on lorries for im- 
mediate delivery. 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER FUELS. 


In Table II. ‘‘ Dryco ” is compared with a good domestic 
coal, a well-known low-temperature fuel, and a vertical gas 
coke. 

It will be seen that “‘ Dryco ”’ gave the highest degrec of 
radiation (105) in the first saw aaa reached that poin' in 
75 minutes, whereas the low-temperature fuel only reac!ed 
82°6 in the same period of time, the other fuels being much 
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TaBLeE II. 
3 4 5 6 
Maximum Time Average Pedy 
Gas | Radiation | Taken to | Radiation mr <a 
Required | During Reach over whole ~~ 
| to Light. First 2 | Maximum | Period of h 2 Patho 
| Hours. Radiation. | Test. m = 
Out, 
Galvano- | Galvano- 
C.Ft. meter Minutes. meter P.Ct. 
| Reading. Reading. 
“ Dryco gate Sy 105°0 75 | 93°5 | 10°2 
Low temperature | 
fuel -: tS 3 82°6 75 81°11 9°9 
Coal ous ‘ | 2 63°6 120 66°1 ra°7 
Vertical coke . 6 87°0 120 62°0 12°! 


inferior from the points of view of both maximum radiation 
and the time taken to reach that maximum. The coal fire 
gave off luminous flames but was black at the top, and a 
much lower maximum radiation (63°6) was reached than in 
the case of the other three fuels. The ‘‘ Dryco”’ and the 
low-temperature fuel, after replenishing, in the second 
period reached maxima of 1146 and 113 in 45 minutes and 
60 minutes respectively, while the coal reached 86°3 in the 
second period. 

















“Dryco” and Coal of Equal Weights 


In Col. 5 the average readings for radiation for the whole 
period of the test, taken every 15 minutes, showed that 
“Dryco ’’ was superior to the low-temperature fuel and 
much better than the coal and the vertical coke. The per- 
centage of ash and fuel remaining in the grate after the 
fire had been allowed to go out did not show much differ- 
ence. The best figure was 9°9 p.ct. in the case of the low- 
temperature fuel, ‘‘ Dryco’’ being only slightly more 
(10°2 p.ct.). The ‘‘ Dryco,’’ containing 2 p.ct. of volatile 
matter, was entirely smokeless, but the low-temperature 
fuel, containing 11°7 p.ct. volatile matter, gave off a little 
smoke when it was lighted and also when it was replenished. 
As was to be expected, the low-temperature fuel ignited 
more readily than ‘‘ Dryco;’’ but it was found that, when 
only 4 c.ft. of gas was required for ignition, ‘‘ Dryco ”’ 
would readily ignite with paper and wood, a good fire being 
obtained in a shorter time than when gas was used. A 
— of the ‘‘ Dryco’”’ now being made is given in 

able ° 








TABLE III. 
| 
l 2 3 4 5 6 
Time taken . 
to reach one a Maximum Fal Ash and Fuel 
Gas to Maximum | guring First | .R@diation over whole Remaining 
Light Fire. Radiation, ? & a in whole of Period of after Fire 
First Period. sane Test Period. Test had gone out. 
(2 Hours.) (2 Hours.) . 
| : Galvanometer Galvanometer|Galvanometer 
C.F Minutes. Reading. Reading. eading. P.Ct. 
80 95 120* 89°4 10°7 
| 








* Pointer went beyond the scale of the galvanometer. 


After the first replenishment the fire reached a radiation 
figure of 92 in 15 minutes and 108 in 30 minutes. It may be 
claimed that these results are extraordinarily good, especi- 
ally when it is noted that the fuel contained only about 
2 p.ct. of volatile matter. 


** Dryco ’”’ In Use—Its ADVANTAGES. 


Large numbers of users of ‘‘ Dryco ’”’ have expressed ap- 
preciation of its good qualities and have continued to use it 
in place of raw coal. They have found that it lasts longer, 
weivht for weight, although the fire may require feeding at 
rather more frequent intervals. It is graded to a fairly 
unl‘orm size, is clean to handle, and produces a hot fire of 
much greater heating power than coal. ‘‘ Dryco’”’ can be 


ligt. ted with paper and wood in the ordinary way, and 
wit'in a quarter of an hour a good body of hot fuel can be 
0 


t-ined. Tt has a cheerful appearance, due to the brightly 
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glowing fuel and the short flickering flames appearing on 
the surtace. Another important feature is that the fire may 
be allowed to get low and will pick up again quickly when 
replenished. ‘he fire remains bright almost to the end if 
allowed to die down, and the amount of ash left is small in 
quantity and is not of that light powdery nature that will 
adhere to the fuel or fly about the room, but will fall into 
the ashpan and cause a minimum of nuisance. The fuel is 
absolutely smokeless; it is cheaper than coal, but will last 
longer, for it is twice the bulk of coal, being much lighter 
per cubic foot (see illustration). It contains no moisture, 
and the sulphur content is much less than in coal. The fuel 
being sootless, chimney sweeping and flue cleaning are 
eliminated and the atmosphere is kept clear, so that the 
full effect of the sun’s rays may be enjoyed. 

‘* Dryco ”’ has been found very satisfactory not only in 
open grates of various kinds, but also in kitchen ranges, 
slow combustion stoves, and hot water boilers. During the 
past nine months a grate has been in constant use at the 
showrooms of the Liverpool Gas Company for demon- 
strating the burning of ‘‘ Dryco.’’ The fire has attracted 
the attention of large numbers of people. Hundreds of 
orders have been obtained from those who have seen it in 
operation. The grate of this fire slopes downwards towards 
the back and is particularly suitable for this class of fuel. 
“* Dryco ”’ will, however, burn well in any type of grate. 


Cost or ‘‘ Dryco.”’ 


The cost of producing ‘‘ Dryco ”’ is naturally more than 
that of making ordinary gas coke. In the first place, speci- 
ally selected coals of suitable quality have to be purchased, 
and thoroughly mixed by a blending plant. During car- 
bonization special care is necessary in regulating the tem- 
peratures and in fixing the period of carbonization. In 
maintaining the most suitable conditions the make of gas is 
rather less than in ordinary circumstances. There is 
further expense due to the breaking and grading of the fuel. 

As the Eccles Street Works have not yet been entirely 
turned over to the manufacture of ‘‘ Dryco,’’ it has not 
been possible to arrive definitely at its final cost of produc- 
tion, but from an estimate based on the actual experience 
so far gained, it has been found that the cost per ton of fuel 
is approximately 7s. 6d. more than the price of gas coke. 

The cost of ‘‘ Dryco’’ delivered in bags is made up as 
follows: 


s & 


Yard price of gascoke. . . . . . . 25 © 
Additional cost of ‘‘Dryco"’. . . . . 7 6 
Cost of bagging and cartage . 6 8 

Price delivered within 3 miles . . 39 2 


‘* Dryco ”’ can therefore be sold at a price below that of 
the best house coal, and, in view of its higher radiating 
efficiency, its smokeless properties and other advantages, is 
already in good demand—a demand which will increase as 
its advantages become known. 

In most homes the cost of fuel is an important item, but 
the householder generally speaking has only a hazy idea of 
the relative costs of the various fuels. It is not easy for 
him to obtain definite information as there are several 
variable factors. 

In Table IV. an attempt is made to give relative costs in 
the form of the amount of heat obtainable for 1d. assuming 
certain prices and efficiencies of use. 

he comparison is really unfair to the solid fuels, as their 
radiation efficiencies only have been taken. In the case of 





TABLE IV. 
Description of Pric Efficiency of Use. Effective Heat 
uel. cats P.Ct. Units for 1d. 
‘* Dryco”’ . . | 39S. 2d. per ton 30 18,387 
Coal i. «+ « « | 490. per ten 20 10,785 
Gas. . . . .|7°4d. per therm 75 9,121 
Electricity 1d per unit 100 3,412 
r 


gas, the efficiency of 75 p.ct. is made up of 50 p.ct. radiation 
and 25 p.ct. convection, the other 25 p.ct. entering the flue 
and performing the useful function of ventilating the room. 

Electricity is credited with 100 p.ct. efficiency, which can 
only be obtained in a sealed room without any ventilation 
cn at Such a room would of course be unhealthy to 
ive in. 


CONCLUSION. 


It has been clearly shown that a good solid smokeless 
fuel can be produced on a working scale by high-tempera- 
ture carbonization at reasonable cost, without interfering 
unduly with the gas-making process as usually carried on 
by most gas undertakings. If proper care is taken in manu- 
facture, the fuel produced will burn well in any ordinary 
oom, ote and will fully satisfy the need for a good smoke- 
ess fuel. 








In my opinion, the subject of my paper is one which has 
not had the attention it merits, and have purposely 
treated it in a practical manner, in the hope of making it 
more applicable and interesting. 

The removal of hydrogen sulphide from town gas before 
distribution for domestic and industrial use is specifically 
required by law; and therefore gas purification is a sub- 
ject of paramount importance to the Gas Industry. Iron 
oxide, the agent universally used, is so variable in quality, 
and uncertain in action, that the utmost attention is re- 
quired to comply with:the provisions of the law. 

With ample purifying plant one can afford a little lati- 
tude, but trouble invariably arises where this is limited, 
and it may be that with strict attention to such matters 
as the choice, preparation, and behaviour of the oxide 
these troubles will be somewhat relieved, if not entirely 
eliminated. 

Gas purification by iron oxide is a more complex problem 
than it at first appears. The fact that a material with a 
high iron oxide content may be inferior or even worthless 
for gas purification indicates that iron oxide content alone 
is no criterion to the purifying value of an oxide. 

Other chemical actions, such as water content in con- 
junction with oxide content, have been suggested, as indices 
of oxide quality; but no general rule exists. Therefore our 
only guide to the purifying value of an oxide is what the 
oxide will do when subjected to actual sulphiding, under 
conditions approximating those in practice. 

Several tests have been taken from time to time in actual 
practice for estimating the purifying value of iron oxides 
trom the amount of hydrogen sulphide they are capable of 
decomposing, but a certain amount of ‘error is bound to 
occur in such tests, as they are spread over such a long 
period under varying conditions. 

What an oxide is capable of doing in actual practice is 
its ultimate value, and the oxide is most valuable which 
will remove the largest amount of hydrogen sulphide at the 
lowest unit cost—that is: 


(1) It must be active. It must have the ability to re-act 
rapidly and completely with hydrogen sulphide. 

(2) It must have capacity. It must contain enough 
active oxide to decompose a fairly large amount of 
hydrogen sulphide between revivifications to avoid 
excessive valve or box changes. 

(3) It must revivify completely within a reasonable time 
after sulphiding, either in situ or out of the purifier. 


If an oxide contains these properties, is handled properly, 
and not spoiled with tar, it will be capable of decomposing 
a large amount of hydrogen sulphide, and the spent 
material will show a high sulphur content. 

Although the value of an oxide depends on activity, 
capacity, and revivability, yet the definition and measure- 
ment of these have been rather vague. A purifier may be 
put in action with a material containing a very high per- 
centage of iron oxide, it may remove the last traces of 
hydrogen sulphide for a time, and then hydrogen sulphide 
will commence to pass the oxide, while another material 
containing half the iron oxide may completely purify gas of 
the same sulphur content. This is not meant to convey that 
a material low in iron oxide is always superior to one high 
in iron oxide; but nevertheless such is sometimes the case. 
Similar differences appear also in revivification. 

Oxide activity is the chemical reaction between hydrogen 
sulphide and iron oxide. Its measurement may be deter- 
mined either by the amount of hydrogen sulphide that can 
be decomposed in a unit time by a unit weight of the oxide, 
or by the rate at which an inert gas containing a low 
concentration of hydrogen sulphide can be passed through 
a unit rate of oxide with complete decomposition. 

The latter method has decided advantages. The value 
obtained is practically instantaneous, and very little heat 
is evolved (which in the first method is a possible source 
of error), while the rate of flow method is similar to con- 
ditions in actual practice, where gas of comparatively low 
H.S content is rapidly passed through the oxide layer. 

The activity of iron oxides in reacting hydrogen sulphide 
is affected by certain conditions. Some of these are known 
generally; others seem to have had little or no attention. 


Among the conditions are water content of the oxide, con- 
centration of H.S in the gas, temperature of the oxide, 
pressure of the gas, changed condition of the oxide after 
revivification, effect of tar in the gas, effect of acidity or 
alkalinity of the oxide, and the physical and surface con- 
dition of the oxide. 


Effect of Temperature and Moisture Contents on Oxides 


By D. V. Rem, M.Inst.Gas E., Engineer and Manager to the Gourock Corporation Gas Undertaking 


(Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers, Sept. 10) 
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WateR CONTENT IN PRACTICE. 

It is well known that many oxides retain some of their 
water content even when heated to a high temperature, 
and this has probably strengthened the idea that hydrates 
of ferric oxide exist; but while no difference in the activity 
of oxides can be attributed to hydrates of definite com- 
position, still it has long been known that water content 
has at least an indirect bearing on the behaviour of oxides, 
Ignited oxides, or those that have been overheated during 
revivification are inactive to hydrogen sulphide, and cer- 
tain natural and artificial oxides that contain high per- 
centages of water are very active, so that-it seems only 
reasonable that differences in water content should ex- 
plain certain differences in behaviour. 

In some works it is common practice to wet an oxide 
thoroughly before putting into the purifier. This may be 
beneficial in some oxides, but in others it has been proved 
to retard activity. 

The question has arisen as to the proper moisture con- 
tent and how that may be maintained. If the gas is 
saturated with moisture as it enters the purifier, and the 
temperature reduced, water will be deposited on the oxide. 
If the gas enters comparatively dry, water will be removed 
from the oxide, as the sulphiding reactions have water as 
en of their products. Regulation, therefore, seems diffi- 
cult. 

The introduction of steam was tried in one plant, and 
for a time the action of the oxide improved, but afterwards 
activity began to decline. The steam was shut off, con- 
ditions again improved for a time, and then declined. 
Repeating the steam again gave the same results. This 
seems to imply that there is a point at which an oxide 
has its best water content. The steam brought the oxide 
to its most favourable water content and improved purifi- 
cation resulted. Further use of steam caused excessive 
moisture, and purification lapsed. When the steam was 
shut off, the oxide dried, bringing it again to its best water 
content, while, with further drying, results went down. 


TEMPERATURE IN PRACTICE. 


It is well known that heat promotes most chemical re- 
actions. The elaborate buildings erected to house purifiers 
in the early days attest to this belief. Of course, the fact 
that water seals in purifiers were then universal made the 
heating of the purifiers of importance, but the present-day 
practice of building purifiers in the open proves that a high 
enough temperature can be maintained by the heat of the 
gas and the purifying reactions. 

In practice, the temperature carried at the purifiers is 
limited by the necessities of tar removal, but my own ex- 
perience is that although some oxides are inactive at low 
temperatures all oxides are active in a greater or less 
degree at comparatively high temperatures. 


SULPHURETTED HyDROGEN CONCENTRATION IN PRACTICE. 


In practice the H.S concentration of gas is relatively 
low. A gas that contains 1 p.ct. H.S (about 600 grains per 
100 c.ft.) is regarded as high in sulphur. Coal gas does not 
contain more than 250 to 350 grains of H.S at the inlet of 
the purifiers. This figure is of course low for Scotch coals. 

The only reference to H.S concentration on oxide be- 
haviour under practical conditions is a formula for purifier 
capacity which takes for one of its factors a value based 
on the H.S content of the gas. This formula was deduced 
from actual conditions, but as a certain factor of safety 
is allowed for in all its factors, the amount of H.S arrived 
at by substitution can hardly be taken as correct. 

An oxide begins to lose its activity as soon as it is put 
into use. As more and more H.S is decomposed the amount 
of active oxide is decreased by transformation into sul- 
phide. The activity of an oxide depends on. the active 
surface exposed. After the surface is sulphided, the sul- 
phiding reaction penetrates more deeply. An active oxide, 
so dispersed that a comparatively large part of the mass Is 
at or near the surface, will be much more rapid in sulphid- 
ing than one that is dense and compact; and since the 
rate of revivification like the rate of sulphiding depends 
on the area of the material, it follows that an oxide which 
sulphides rapidly will also revivify rapidly, so that under 
good conditicns of purifier rotation and flow reversal. a 
rapid oxide will have a higher average activity than an 
initially less active oxide. Initial activity may prove to 
be of service where revivifying conditions are favourable, 
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but where they are unfavourable initial activity is no in- 
dication of the ultimate value of a material. 


Errect oF Tar IN PRACTICE. 


One of the worst hindrances to oxide purification is the 
presence of tar. An oxide purifier is an excellent tar ex- 
tractor, but too costly. Still, there are quite a number of 
works where tar reaches the purifiers in a greater or less 
degree, and the purifying value of an oxide under such 
conditions is materially reduced. It is perhaps true, in 
some cases, that more oxide is wasted by tar than is 
spent by sulphur content. 

In practice, of course, tar deposit is gradual, as the worst 
effect is not experienced at once; but it has been stated 
that the active life of an oxide is reduced in many cases 
as much as 50 p.ct. by tar. 


EFFECT OF ALKALINITY IN PRACTICE. 


The practice of adding lime to oxide of iron has been 
the custom for some time in the smaller works, and in 
one report on this matter some time ago it was stated that 
in one plant the liming of the oxide with hydrated lime 
completely removed the last traces of H.S, whereas with- 
out lime complete removal was impossible. 


These are variable conditions, and as several of them 
may exert themselves simultaneously in the same or oppo- 
site directions it is important in studying one either to 
eliminate the others or determine the nature and extent of 
those that cannot be eliminated. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA RELATING TO THE RELATIVE 
ACTIVITY OF DIFFERENT OXIDES OF IRON. PURIFI- 
CATION MEDIA UNDER SIMILAR CONDITIONS AT 
DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES AND HUMIDITIES. 


The following experiments were carried. out with a view 
to determining the relative values of well-known ‘‘ oxides.’’ 
The samples taken were drawn from the three most popular 
sources—namely, (1) Dutch bog ore, which may be termed 
a natural oxide; (2) a precipitated oxide, which derives 
its origin from the aluminium industry; and (3) an arti- 
ficial or synthetic oxide, which may be prepared from the 
residual product of the sulphuric acid industry, and may 
possibly be the ‘‘ oxide ’’ recoverable from the roasting 
of spent oxide and iron pyrites. 

It was desired to study the effects of similar and relative 
conditions on all samples taken. Their rate of H.S absorp- 
tion from a dirty gas of known concentration was taken 
as a means of arriving at their “‘ relative activity ’’ factor. 
This ‘‘ relative activity ’’ factor was first arrived at on 
purely a humidity basis, the results of which are shown 
on the diagram. ‘The second half of the experiments brings 
into account temperature control. These two factors 
having long been known to the gas engineer as the key- 
notes of successful oxide purification on the practical scale. 
The apparatus used for the experiments was after the 
lines used by Messrs. W. A. Dunkley and R. D. Leitch, of 
the Bureau of Mines, U.S.A., in 1924, in a series of experi- 
ments carried out by them, following investigations by the 
Purification Committee of the American Gas Association; 
and, realizing the usefulness of such an apparatus, I con- 
sider that if it were better known it would become more 
general in use, and for that reason I have given in detail 
the general fit-up and method of operating: 





PREPARATION OF OXIDES. 


The oxides on sampling were found to contain excessive 
moisture, 50 p.ct. being a good average figure. All samples 
were air-dried to a temperature not exceeding 25° C. The 
sample was then weighed and dried in a bath at 105° C. 
to reduce all samples to a minimum standard moisture 
content of approximately 4 p.ct., making the oxides much 
more simple to handle for sieving and grading and giving 
a basis from which to commence, by adding a fixed per- 
centage of moisture in each test. The grading of each 
sample here took the form of those portions which were 
retained on a 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 mesh sieve. The activity 
of these portions under definitely prepared humidities of 
15 p.ct., 20 p.ct., 25 p.ct., 30 p.ct., 35 p.ct., and 40 p.ct. 
was then measured under H.S concentrations varying from 
300 erains to 800 grains per 100 c.ft. 

The second half of this work entailed a repeat perform- 
ance, having this time the sampling tube under definite 
temnerature control. 


JESCRIPTION OF APPARATUS FOR TESTING ACTIVITY. 


Tyo 12litre aspirator bottles, A and B, are connected 
by $-in. rubber tubing. In bottle A a mixture of hydrogen 
sulphide and coal gas is stored over water on which floats 
a layer of paraffin oil D to prevent the water from absorb- 
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ing the hydrogen sulphide. The levelling bottle B is sus- 
pended by a cord over a pulley so that it can be raised and 
lowered to regulate the level of the water. The flow of 
the water from B to A is controlled by the ?-in. lever handle 
iron cock J. The gas storage space in bottle A is con- 
nected with a mercury VU-gauge (U), for indicating gas 
pressure in the bottle at any time. From A the gas mix- 
ture passes through the three-way cock V, through the side 
outlet of which any excess pressure in A can be relieved; 
thence the mixture passes to the oxide tube E and to the 
indicator tube F—which is a test tube 1 in. in diameter 
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containing 10 cc. of a 5 p.ct. solution of lead acetate. The 
inlet tube dips into this solution about $ in. From the 
indicator tube the gas passes through the calibrated flow 
meter G, consisting of a short piece of capillary tubing with 
its ends connected to a water U-gauge tube H, having a 
range of about 22 in. of water pressure. By means of the 
spring clamp K on the short piece of rubber tubing, the 

-gauge can be shut off instantly and the reading held at 
any desired point. 


PREPARATION FOR TESTING. 


To obtain consistent results a few details of the prepara- 
tion and operation of the apparatus should receive careful 
attention. Perhaps the most important detail is the placing 
of the oxide in the sample tube E. The narrow portion at 
bottom is kept clear (to allow of the inflow of H.S gas 
mixture) by spreading a layer of glass wool over the base 
of the bulb. The bulb is then filled with calcium chloride 
up to top of bulb only, where another layer of glass wool 
is laid, and on top of this, in the straight portion of the 
tube, is placed a layer 3 in. deep of clean white sand, which 
has previously been dried and graded to pass through a 
20-mesh but over a 28-mesh sieve. On the surface of the 
sand is a porcelain filter plate Q, the edge of which has 
been ground on an emery wheel until the platé fitted 
snugly in the tube. Resting on the filter plate is a mix- 
ture P of 1 gramme of the oxide with 4 gramme of air- 
dried sawdust that has been screened through a 20-mesh 
and over a 28-mesh sieve. 

The oxides tested are ground to pass through a 20-mesh 
sieve; then they and the sawdust are mixed with a small 
spatula and poured into the tube E from a small scoop. 
While being filled the tube is held in a vertical position 
and rotated slowly around its vertical axis. The oxide- 
sawdust mixture is dropped around the wall of the tube, 
because in this way the mixture can be placed in the tube 
much more uniformly. If the mixture is dropped down 
the centre of the tube larger particles have a tendency to 
go to the outside, with the result that the gas tends to 
pass along the wall of the tube. After the oxide is in the 
tube, the upper surface is levelled by tapping lightly, and 
over it is poured a thin layer O of sawdust whose thickness 
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varies slightly, because it must be enough to make up the 
difference in volume between dense and light oxides, and 
thus bring the surface always to a fixed level in the tube. 
Over this sawdust is poured 6 grammes of sand, which is 
measured for each determination by a small closed-bottom 
glass tube made the proper size to hold that weight when 
level full. ; 

Resting on the sand layer is a spacer N, made of two 
porcelain filter plates, ground around the edges to fit 
loosely in the tube, and separated by a piece of glass tube 
about 1} in. long, but held together with a piece of fine 
copper wire. This spacer must be lowered to the surface 
of the sand with great care to avoid compressing the oxide, 
and is so dimensioned that it leaves only about 3 in. of 
free space M in the tube. In practice, however, we found 
that sometimes when too high pressure was put on, the 
sand was carried past this spacer, and we afterwards put 
a little glass wool in the space around the tube and gave 
the necessary check to prevent this occurrence. A small 
hatpin R projecting through the rubber stopper is easily 
adjusted to serve as a stop, being forced through the 
stopper until it just touches the spacer without pressure. 
By following the directions as described, it is possible to 
secure very uniform conditions of packing. 
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%AGE WATER CONTENT OF OXIDES 


A 5 p.ct. solution of lead acetate is the most sensitive 
for use with gas containing 300 or more grains of H.S per 
100 c.ft. With very dilute H.S mixtures even lead acetate 
solution is not sensitive enough. For these concentrations 
a very dilute solution of potassium permanganate which 
shows only a faint purple colour should be used. A solu- 
tion of satisfactory concentration is made up by adding 
6 drops of normal potassium permanganate to 860 cc. of 
distilled water. The decolorization of the solution is the 
end point when the permanganate is used. 


TESTING PROCEDURE. 


The testing procedure with the apparatus is as follows: 
The bottle A is filled with water on the surface of which 
is a layer of paraffin oil. Coal gas, bubbled through a 
solution of alkaline pyrogallate (if necessary) to remove 
oxygen, is then passed into the bottle until it is nearly 
full. While bottle A is being filled, bottle B is lowered 
until the mercury U-gauge U shows atmospheric or slightly 
greater than atmospheric pressure in A. When bottle A 
is nearly full of gas, a measured volume of pure H:S is 
introduced from a gas burette; in practice the amount 
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introduced will depend upon the concentration of »as to 
be purified. Experiments have shown that HS concentra. 
tion affects oxide activity, but most oxides are aifected 
similarly. After the gas mixture in the bottle A has stood 
at least one-half hour to ensure diffusion, the testing cap 
be started. Oxide tube E is put in place. The opecrato; 
opens the spring clamp K and holds it open with his right 
hand; then he opens the lever-handle cock J rather rpidly 
with his left hand while he carefully watches the indicator 
tube. As soon as there is the faintest indication of 
blackening in the lead acetate solution, or of dec. loriz- 
ing if permanganate solution is used, the spring clamp K 
is allowed to close, thus holding the water in the U-zauge 
at the instantaneous level corresponding to the rate of flow 
ar time when a trace of H.S began to pass by the oxide 
tube. 

At first some practice is necessary: to determine how 
much the lever-handle cock must be opened to get the 
proper rate of gas flow through the oxide; the degree of 
opening varies somewhat with the difference in the water 
levels of bottles A and B. In order to determine approxi- 
mately the opening necessary to allow the minimum rate 
of gas flow necessary to give the end point almost instantly 
without the proper rate being exceeded, it is advisable to 
make a preliminary run with each oxide tested, the cock J 
being opened rather gradually. When the proper opening 
has been determined, the gas flow can be brought up to 
the indicated rate almost instantly on subsequent trials 
with fresh portions of the same oxide and a fresh indicator. 
The rate at which gas bubbles through the indicator solu- 
tion in tube F, when the proper rate is approximated, is 
also a guide to the practised eye. It is important to get 
as nearly as possible the instantaneous value for the gas 
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rate that just permits a trace of HS to pass the oxide tube, 
because, if the rate is increased too gradually, partial sul- 
phiding diminishes the activity of the oxide before its true 
activity can be determined. Experiments made with the 
apparatus show that after a little practice an operator can 
check determinations very closely, even though the U-gauge 
tube is covered so that he cannot see it. 

The flow meter is a very simple device consisting of a 
piece of capillary tubing about 1 in. long. The water U. 
gauge indicates the difference in pressure between the inlet 
and outlet of this tube. It is convenient to calibrate two 
or three tubes of different bores by connecting the tube 
to be calibrated in series with a gas meter and, by the aid 
of a stop watch, determining the rate of gas flow in c.ft. 
per hour corrected, corresponding to various differential 
pressure readings. Where the ordinary gas pressure is not 
enough for the higher rates of flow, these pressures may 
be obtained by filling the bottle A with gas and connect- 
ing its outlet directly to the flow meter, which is ahead of 
the gas meter. 

With the apparatus just described and the procedure out- 
lined, the rate of gas flow corresponding to the activity 
of a given oxide sample can be checked within two or 
three tenths of an inch—a difference corresponding to per- 
haps 0°25 c.ft. per hour. 


Depucrions ARRIVED AT FROM THE EXPERIMENTS. 


(1) The activity of iron oxides for H.S is affected by 
water content. Each oxide has a best water con- 
tent or range of water content, and increasing oF 
decreasing the water content beyond this range ‘le- 
creases its activity. 
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(2) The activity of some oxides is confined to a narrow 
range of water content, but the activity of other 
oxides may continue almost constant over a wide 
range of moisture content. ; hod 

(3) The activity of some oxides is more sensitive to 
changes in water content than others. ; 

(4) The activity of oxides increases with increasing tem- 
perature, but at a certain point, varying with each 
oxide, the limit is reached, and on further increase 
of temperature, activity decreases. Above that tem- 
perature some oxides show only a slight decrease 
of activity; others show more. : 

(5) At very low HLS concentrations all the oxides tested 
showed nearly the same activity. With increasing 
HLS concentrations the activities of all oxides de- 
creased in varying degrees. : 

(6) In all tests of the activity of oxides the gas con- 
tained no air. This is a necessary precaution, as 
otherwise, had the gas contained air, the oxides 
which showed high activity when fresh would prob- 
ably have revived rapidly and maintained a higher 
average activity. 


While the apparatus is designed primarily for testing 
fresh oxides to ascertain activity under varying moisture 
and temperature conditions, it is possible to utilize it for 
other purposes, such as: 


(a) To ascertain the activity of oxides with varying 
degrees of sulphur content—i.e., a sample taken from 
a purifier box after having been in use—and thus 
ascertain its value for further use. = 

(b) To ascertain the value of an oxide where activity has 
been affected by tar vapours. : 

(c) To test the activity of a mixture of partially spent 
and fresh oxide to arrive at-proportions best suited. 

(d) To prove or disprove the value of adding lime to the 
oxide. 


In conclusion, while I feel I would have preferred to have 
given more justice to such a wide subject, if, however, I 
have drawn attention to the necessity of ascertaining the 
value of an oxide, and incidentally removing the fallacy of 
choosing a material on its iron content alone, then my 
effort has been amply rewarded. : 


Discussion. 


Mr. Davip Vass (Perth) said the idea of the apparatus de- 
scribed by Mr. Reid was to determine in as short a time as 
possible what the value of oxide was for purification purposes. 
Most of the members had doubtless heard a great deal about 
the merits of one oxide compared with another, but he sup- 
posed what everyone was most concerned about was to arrive 
at some conclusion as to which was the best in the matter of 
actual practice and experience. The apparatus dealt with by 
Mr. Reid was simple in construction, and he thought it would 
be a good thing if it could be standardized for all works. 
From his own experience he could say that it had been par- 
ticularly useful in laboratory work. 

Mr. James Bett (Dumbarton) considered they had here a first- 
class paper of exceptional technical value in arriving at the 
activities of the various grades of purifying material which 
from time to time were offered by those who marketed them. 
For a long time he had felt that they needed an apparatus 
simple in operation which would give them in a short time the 
absorbing qualities of the various examples of purifying 
material. In the present apparatus he thought they had got 
something which realized that object. The apparatus seemed 
exceedingly simple and easy to manipulate. This subject had 
always interested him, and he looked forward with confidence 
to a simplified process for the extraction of hydrogen sulphide. 
t was an obnoxious operation to-day, and he thought it was 
up to the gas engineers of the country, to find a better method 
by some liquid solution. Certain processes were in operation 
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at the present time, but he did not think they could be proved by 
chemical standards to be better than the system in vogue— 
namely, oxide purification. The paper was a valuable contri- 
bution, and he believed it would give a lead to the Industry 
at large in determining the value of the purifying material 
which was used. 


An EssentTiaL Part or Gas-WorkKsS PRACTICE. 


Mr. ALEXANDER McDona.p, B.Sc. (Motherwell), said that the 
testing of oxides before they were used in the purifiers was one 
of the essential parts of gas-works practice. He perceived one 
difficulty in their method of buying the oxide. Merchants came 
to them regularly announcing that they had a shipload of oxide 
coming to port, and they were asked offhand to state what their 
requirements were likely to be. There was no opportunity for 
testing beforehand in a situation of that kind. Of course, the 
oxide could be tested when it was delivered, but it was too 
late then. The oxide had been definitely ordered, and even 
if unsuitable could not be rejected. It did seem to him, 
however, that the suggestion put forward by Mr. Bell for a 
simplified method of purification was one they ought to investi- 
gate very closely. The present method of purification was very 
cumbersome. 

Mr. Frazer (Dalmarnock) thought the author should be more 
explicit, and explain what he really meant by “testing the 
activity of oxides.’’ To his mind it was absurd for anyone to 
think of mixing lime with the oxide. 

Mr. A. S. Nispet (Paisley) said his purifier was a little old- 
fashioned, and he recognized the limitation in working up the 
oxide to the proper condition. 


Errect OF Tar. 


Mr. J. W. Naprer (Alloa) drew particular attention to the 
reference made by the author to the tar content in the .gas 
going forward to the purifiers. He rather feared that the effect 
of the presence of tar on oxide purification was not properly 
realized. In this connection he might put forward one sug- 
gestion of practical value to those who were not so successful 
in their purification work as they wished to be, owing to the 
presence of tar. The idea was to use coke breeze. He used 
from 6 in. to 9 in. of coke breeze which had been carefully 
screened and passed through a mesh after care had been taken 
to ensure that the breeze was dry and clean. That process had 
the effect of reducing the tar content to a minimum. It ought 
to be explained that the coke breeze used did not depreciate the 
value of the oxide of iron. The oxide of iron might last for 
twelve months, but the coke breeze, on the other hand, might 
require to be renewed several times. 

Mr. Davip Futon (Helensburgh) thought the paper would 
be appreciated as one of great interest to all the managers and 
engineers present, ‘because there could be no doubt that in 
the purifying of gas they were making progress more slowly 
than in almost any other direction. It seemed to him that 
the effective purifying of gas depended very largely on the gas 
travelling easily between the purifiers. This, of course, de- 
manded that the petiors should be of ample size. During the 
past two winters he had experienced greater trouble than ever 
he had done with the purifying of gas, and he supposed the 
reason was that the output had been increasing rapidly. The 
purifiers, which were put down in 1899 or 1900, were not now 
sufficient for the big load that had to be put through them. 
Moisture content was undoubtedly of great importance, but it 
seemed to him that one of their troubles was inability to keep 
jae moisture as low as it required to be for really effective purifi- 
cation. 

THe AuTHOR’s REPLY. 


_Mr. Rew briefly replied to a few of the points raised in the 
discussion, and mentioned that, he had been much interested in 
what Mr. Napier had said with regard to the tar content. In- 
deed, if a little more time had been at his disposal when draft- 
ing out the paper, he would have prepared a tar chart. He had 
heard of coke breeze being used to counteract the tar content, 
but he had not any personal experience of its use. He agreed 
with Mr. Frazer that there was no necessity for mixing spent 
oxide with fresh oxide, but he was not prepared to discuss the 
merits of having lime added to the oxide. It was true he had 


instanced in the paper one undertaking where it was stated to 
have been beneficial, but he had no first-hand experience. 
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STREET LIGHTING. 


A Report* issued by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research describes an experiment organized at 
Leicester in which the opinions of a number of experts on a 
series of systems of street lighting are analyzed and com- 
pared. 


The experiments at Leicester were a corollary to previous 
experiments carried out at Sheffield. In the Sheffield in- 
vestigation ten different street lighting installations were 
set up and a team of observers was asked to assess the 
glare effect of the different installations. They were also 
asked to find the position at which glare was most notice- 
able, and to assess the visibility of objects on the roadway. 
Finally they were given a test for visibility. In this a disc 
divided into two parts of unequal brightness was used. The 
contrast between the two halves was altered until it was 
just imperceptible to the majority of the observers, and this 
was taken as a measure of eye sensitivity under the pre- 
vailing conditions. 

The analysis of the results of the Sheffield experiment 
appeared to indicate that there was a tendency to assess 
the degree of glare by the amount of discomfort experi- 
enced rather than by the reduction of visual sensitivity. 
The series of experiments with which the present report 
deals was directed to discovering whether the observers 


* Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Illumination Research 
Technical Paper No. 13, ‘‘ Appraisal of Street Lighting Installations."’ 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; price, 6d. net. 
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could form separate opinions regarding these two types oj 
glare. 

In the experiments eight installations were set up of 
identical height and spacing and arranged to give the san, 
average illumination on the roadway. The installations 


were compared in pairs, two installations of any given pai: 
being switched on alternately. The results show that th 
order in which the eight installations were placed by vari. 
ous observers was identical as regards estimates of th 
visibility of objects on the roadway, the reduction of ocular 
sensitivity, and discomfort glare. This common order was 
not, however, in good agreement with the reduction oj 
ocular sensitivity calculated from laboratory investigations, 
There seems little doubt, therefore, that, in estimating 
glare in street lighting, observers are influenced principally 
by the sensation of discomfort experienced. 


The report states that an installation in which all light 
was cut off at angles making less than about 10° with the 
horizontal, so that only the nearest light source could be 
seen by an observer, was estimated by a large majority of 
the observers to have the highest visibility and to be least 
glaring. It was also judged to be, with one exception (i.e, 
an installation in which bare lamps were used) the least 
attractive. The opinion was expressed that the absence of 
distant light sources produced a depressing effect. The 
great majority of observers also found that the most attrac- 
tive installation consisted simply of a large diffusing bowl. 
Freedom from glare was estimated to be high with this 
installation, but as regards visibility it was placed fifth 
among the eight installations compared. 
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International Illumination Conference. 


Discussion on the Paper by Sir Francis Goodenough, 
C.B.E. 


M. Recuus, Chief Lighting Engineer, Paris, thought Great 
Britain was to be congratulated on the magnificent results at- 
tained in street lighting. In Paris over 80 p.ct. of the street 
lighting was carried out by gas, and no fewer than one hundred 
miles of streets were illuminated in that way. 


Mr. H. H. Gracie, Engineer and Manager of the Edinburgh 
Corporation Gas Undertaking, remarked that, as the Congress 
were meeting in Edinburgh, they would probably be interested in 
what was being done there in the way of public lighting by gas; 
and with the permission of the Chairman and Sir Francis Good- 
enough he would supplement the figures given in the paper. 


He pointed out that there were 329 public roads lighted by 
the city, and, of these, 236 miles were lighted by gas, which 
represented nearly 72 p.ct. There were 12,179 gas lamps in the 
city having 1, 2, 3, or 4 burners in each, each of which con- 
sumed 2} c.ft. per hour; and in addition there were over 17,000 
gas stairlights, the consumption here being only 1 c.ft. per hour. 
At the same time he pointed out that there were a number of 
high-pressure lamps in the city, and drew special attention to the 
lamp standard at the east end of Princes Street opposite the 
foot of the Bridges, which was one of the most congested por- 
tions of the town as far as traffic was concerned, and where the 
policeman was located for the traffic. This standard was fitted 
with 3 high-pressure lamps, which gave a very bright and even 
illumination over a large area, and gave an illumination which 
was almost equal to daylight. 


One or two delegates interposed to dwell on the progress of 
electricity in different parts of Great Britain, and this drew 
the remark from the CHAarRMAN that to his mind there was plenty 
of room for both gas and electricity. From the tour he had 
made of Great Britain, he was satisfied with the high standard 
of the street lighting everywhere. They were convinced that 
gas lighting was playing a great and a splendid part in the 
lighting of Great Britain, and he hoped it would be universally 
recognized that there were two kinds of illumination. It had 
been so for a long spell now, and he felt it was a condition of 
things that was going to continue for many years. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence 


[From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Commons. 


Coal Tar Oil. 


Mr. Ross asked the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he was aware that the Belfast Omnibus Company had 
for some time been running its vehicles successfully upon a non- 
inflammable fuel derived from gas-works bye-products; and 
whether he would cause investigations to be made as to the 
fuel’s usefulness for military purposes. 


Mr. Cooper replied that he was aware that trials had been 
carried out by the Belfast Omnibus Company in the use of coal 
tar oil. Various eXperiments with similar objects had been 
carried out by the War Office, and close attention was being 
given to the question. 


Gas-Works Development Scheme. 


Mr. R. A. Taytor asked the Minister of Health whether his 
Department had yet presented their report to the Unemploy- 
ment Grants Committee on the recent application of the Lincoln 
City Council for sanction in respect of a gas-works development 
scheme; and, if so, whether he could state the nature of the 
report. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied that he had under consideration the 
report of bis inspector who held an inquiry into this applica- 
tion, but he had not at present communicated with the Unem- 
ployment Grants Committee on the subject. In any case the 
report was confidential. 


Mr. Taytor then asked whether the Right Hon. Gentleman 
could expedite the consideration of the report in view of its 
importance with regard to the provision of unemployment in 
Lincoln. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN assured Mr. Taylor that there would be no 
avoidable delay in the matter. 

On being further asked if he could make a decision this week, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN informed Mr. Taylor that he could not promise 
any definite date, but no time would be lost. 
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NEWPORT, MON., DEPOT. 
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GAS MARKETS & 
MANUFACTURES 





Stock Market Report. 
[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


Sunday last was a momentous day in the country’s financial 
history; and it is to be hoped that the Government’s prompt 
action in suspending temporarily the Gold Standard and the 
decision by the Bank of England to raise the Bank Rate by 
1} p.ct. to 6 p.ct. will have the necessary beneficial results. 

The preceding day was the first time since 1917 that the Stock 
Exchange opened for dealings on a Saturday, and during the 
few hours of business heavy Continental selling of British Funds, 
coupled with liquidation on the part of some nervous holders 
at home, caused a sharp set-back in prices. At one time during 
the morning 5 p.ct. War Loan fell as low as 95-97, but rallied 
towards the close to 97}. 

The Gas Market continued unaffected by any outside influ- 
ences, and prices remained steady. Transactions were heavier 
than usual; and it will be seen from the Stock and Share List 
that falls in value were few and negligible compared with the 
depreciations which occurred in most markets last week. The 
po increase was a fractional improvement in Tottenham and 
District ordinary to 105. It will be remembered that this Com- 
pany increased its distribution for last half-year by 2s. 6d. p.ct. 
per annum to £6 15s., and the yield on this basis works out at 
£6 8s. 6d. p.ct. The Company’s progressive policy leaves little 
doubt that this higher rate of dividend will be at least main- 
tained, and a holding at or about the present price should 
prove a satisfactory investment. In last week’s Report the 
current price of South Metropolitan 6 p.ct. preference was re- 
ferred to as including the dividend paid on Sept. 1. It will be 
seen, however, from the Stock and Share List that this stock 
was ex dividend on July 23. The Company’s 6} p.ct. debenture 
stock amounting to £734,000 was redeemed on Sept. 15, and has 
therefore been deleted from the List. 

Among last week’s dividend announcements was that of the 
Bombay Gas Company, which is distributing an interim divi- 
dend of 3} p.ct. payable on Nov. 2, the same rate as a year ago. 








ie 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpbon, Sept. 21. 


There is no change in the value of tar products, business re- 
maining dull. 

Pitch is firm at 52s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, varies from 3jd. to 5d. per gallon f.o.b., 
according to specification. 

The prices of white spirits are as follows: Pure toluole, 
ls. 11d. to 2s. per gallon; pure benzole, about 1s. 5d. per gallon; 
95/160 solvent naphtha, about 1s. 5d. per gallon; and pyridine 
bases, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Sept. 21. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 20s. 6d. to 24s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
52s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. f.0.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 52s. 6d. to 53s. 6d. f.0.b.* Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 8d. 
to ls. 8id. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 5d. to 53d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 3$d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lid. to 11d. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 3id. to 3}d.; low gravity, 14d.; Scotland, 3}d. to 
34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5d. to 53d. Carbolie acid, 
60’s, Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Naphthalene, £9 to £10. Salts, 50s. to 
70s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ”’ quality, 2}d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B’”’ quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the load- 
ing costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, Sept. 19. 
Refined coal tar and coal tar pitch have been quite active 
during the week, with prompt supplies of the former rather 
searce. Creosote oil is also holding its own, but values are un- 
changed. 
Pitch. —Quotations are firm at about 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton 
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f.o.b. Glasgow. Home supplies are quoted at 40s. per ton ; 
works. 

_ Refined coal tar prepared to Ministry of Transport Specifica. 
tion.—With prompt supplies on the short side, values are firy 
at 2hd. to 23d. per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


Creosote | oil.—Trading is regular and prices are steady, 
B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 3d. per gallon; low gravity, 


3}d. to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3}d. to 33d. per gallon— 
all f.0.r. works in bulk. 
_ Cresylic remains a disappointing market and quotations ar 
irregular. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., is Is. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon: 
dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon; and pale, 99/10 
p.ct., 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon—all f.o.r. works. 

Crude naphtha.—Value is firmer at 4}d. to 5d. per gallon, 
according to quality. 

_ Solvent naphtha.—Few orders are being placed, but quota. 
tions are higher. 90/160 is 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. per gallon, and 
90/190, Is. to 1s. 1d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole.—To-day’s value in this area may be taken at 
Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. per gallon f.o.r. in bulk. 

Pyridines.—90 / 160 grade is 2s. 9d. to 3s. per gallon, and 90/14 
grade 3s. to 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


. «& s. d. 
Crude benzole . o 7 to o 7% per gallon at works 
Motor oS a es 
Pure 8-6: - 60 BaF 





Trade Notes. 


Sales of ‘‘ Electrolux ’’ Refrigerators. 


Messrs. “‘ Electrolux,’’ Ltd., advise us ‘that they have re- 
ceived an order from Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., for 1000 
** Electrolux ’’ refrigerators for the conserving of ice-cream. 
These refrigerators will be manufactured in the Company’s fac- 
tories at Luton, and it is interesting to record that less than 
twelve months ago the firm received a similar contract from 
Messrs. Lyons for 700 refrigerators. When the contract just 
received is completed Messrs. Lyons will have no fewer than 2200 
** Electrolux ”’ refrigerators in use. 





Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Engine and Pump and Meter Houses. 


The Oldham Corporation Gas-Works Committee invite ten 
ders for the work and materials in connection with a new engine 
and pump house and meter house. [Advert. on p. 752.] 


<i 
= 





Coatbridge Gas Company. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Coatbridge Gas Com- 
pany Mr. Alex. S. Legat, the Chairman, said that the Directors 
considered the report and balance-sheet to be satisfactory. 
considering the state of trade and employment in the area. The 
sales of gas, unfortunately, showed a slight decrease of 0°84 p.ct. 
as compared with the previous year. At the end of the year 
the Company began to supply with gas that part of the village 
of Glenboig which was outside their area of supply, and this 
should help their sales of gas in the future. As the net result 





of the year’s working, the accounts showed that they had carried 
to next year a balance increased by £1547. 

The Chairman then moved the adoption of the report, and that 
dividends be paid at the rates of £14 5s. p.ct. per annum on 
the original stock and £9 19s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the four 
issues of £10 shares, all less income-tax. 

Mr. John D. Miller, J.P., seconded, and the reports an‘! ac 
counts were adopted, and dividends declared accordingly. 
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Issue. 


£ 

1,551,868 
374,000 
§22,655 
300,000 
174,500 
500,050 
439,160 
50,000 
162,025 
357,900 
371,880 
1,287,500 
120,420 
217,870 
$28,790 
855,000 
100,000 
120,000 
450,000 
160,000 
100.000 
100,000 
150,000 
626,860 


209,000 
1,002,180 
18,953,033 
2,600,000 
4,294,691 
5,694,095 
8,642,770 
2,500,000 
161,480 
82,500 
258,740 
70,000 
213,200 
2,800,000 
223,180 
235,242 
2,145,907 
306,083 
165,736 
63,480 
75,000 


392,000 
71 


300,000 
60,000 
205,162 
424,416 
241,446 
686,312 
389,813 
150,000 
,736,968 
95,000 
90,000 
,709,895 
135,812 
895,445 
,000,000 
91,500 
1,543,795 
668,837 
647,740 
121, 
250, 


200..( 
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STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 


[For Stock Market Report, see 
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4 Aug. 
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"| May 
Aug. 
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Aug. 
Apl. 


"5 | 18 May, "15 
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July 


Apl. 
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July 
June 
July 
a July 
® July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 
ae Aug. 
ea June 
~ Aug. 
June 
Aug. 
June 
Mar. 
Aug. 


July 


” 
June 


July % 


Sept. 


June 


ex- 
Dividend. 


9 
9 
24 
23 
10 


25 


23 


25 


9 
25 
25 


25 


25 
24 
23 
25 


no 
or 


ations at :—a.—Bristol. 


tion is per £1 of stock. 
< and less tax on interim dividend. 











Dividends. 
NAME. 
Prev. | Last 
Hf. Yr.|Hf. Yr. 
% p.8.\% D.a. 
78 | ‘78 (Alliance & Dublin Ord. 
4 8 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
7 | 7  |Barnet Ord. 7 p.c. 
1/48} 1/92 Bombay, Ltd. 
S | Bournemouth 5 p.c. 
- 2 = Do. B7 p.c. 
6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c 
8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb 
4 i Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con, 
6 6: Do 5 p.c. Con, 
5 5 Bristol 5 p.c. max. ... 
4 4 Do. Ist 4p.c. Deb. 
4 |; 4 Do. 2nd 4p.c. Deb. 
5 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 
7 8 British Ord. ... ol 
7 7 Do. 17 p.c. Pref. 
a 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb. 
5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
5 5 Cambridge 5 p.c. Deb. 
6 8 Cape Town, Ltd. . 
i # Z 44 p.c. Pref. 
4 4 4% p.c. Deb. 
6 6 cardi Con. Ord. 
_ 22 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 
64 5 Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... 
#2/- | 12/- |\Colombo, Ltd. Ord.. 
1/44; 1/48) Do. 7 pv. c. Pref. 
1/4%| 15°274 Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 
1/74| 17674, Do. 8 p.c. Pref, 
hee. Commercial Gai... -... 
3 3 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
ta © Croydon sliding scale 
5 5 0. max. div. 
10 7 Derby Con. 
4 4 Do. Deb. 
5 5 East Hull Ord. “5 p.c. 
14 164 |European, Ltd. 
53 5g «Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord. 
3 | 3 Do, 34 p.c. max. ae 
e+ ~|@ Do. 4p.c. Con. Pret. 
3 3 Do. 3 p.c. Con. Deb. 
5 5 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. .. 
—- | — Do. 44 p.c. Red. Deb. ... 
10 | 10 Harrogate Cons. 10 p.c. max. 
7 | 7 Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. Conv. 
54 54 Do. 34 p.c. Conv. 
§ | 10 Hongkong & China, Ltd. 
6 6 Hornsey Con. 34 p.c. a 
15 25 Imperial Continental Cap. 
. - Do. 34 p.c. Red. Deb, 
8 8 Lea Bridge 5 p.c. Ord, a 
6 | 6. |Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord, 
4 |; 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
9 | 8 |Maidstone 5 p.c. Cap. 
3 3 0. 8 p.c. Deb. 
110 110 Malta & Mediterranean ... 
Metropolitan (of Melbourne) 
5a 54 54 p.c. Red. Deb. .. 
5 5 M. 8. D. Utility * °C ons. 
4 4 Do. 4 p.c. C a Pref. 
16 16 |Montevideo, Ltd. ... 
53 5 Newcastle & Gateshead Con. 
4 4 Do. p.c. Pref. 
34 34 | Do. 84 p.c. Deb 
5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb 
7h 74 |North Middlesex 6 p.c. Con, 
5 5 Northampton 5 p.c. max. 
9 7 Oriental, Ltd. 
_ — |Ottoman 
8 8 |Plym’th & Stonehouse 5p. c. 
fs x Portsm’th Con.Stk. 4 p.c.Std. 
5 5 Do. 5 p.c. max. 
4 4 — 4 p.c. Rd. Db. 1911 
4 | 4 4 p.c. Cons. Deb. 
6 6 San “Paulo 6 p.c. Pref. 
64 6 Sheffield Cons, 
4.4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. 
1 | % South African 
Th 5 South Met, Ord. 
6 6 Do. 6 p.c. Irred. Pf. 
sis Do. 8 p.c. Deb. 
— - os Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb 
8 84 ‘(South Shields Con. ... 
64 {South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. 
5 5 Do 5 p.c. Deb. 
on oe Southampt’ n Ord, : p.c, max. 
a | 2 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 
1 7 Swansea 7 p.c. Red. Pref. . 
6 64 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Deb. 
He | 6; Tottenham and District Ord. 
5h | OBA Do. 54 p.c. Pref. 
4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. _... 
6 | 6 |Tuscan, Ltd.,6p.c. Red. Db. 
| Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & 
7 7 Wycombe 5 p.c. ... . 
5 | 5 Do. 5p.c. Pref. . 
| Wandsworth and District: 
. §. Consolidated P 
S t*3 Do. 5p.c. Pref. 
§ | 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. 


b.—Liverpool. 
* Ex. div. + Paid free of income-tax. 


e.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. 


earlier pages.] 


Transac- 
P | tions. 
Rise Lowestand 
or Highest 
Fall Prices 
on Week. During the 
| Week. 


Quota- 
tions. 
Sept, 19. 


106—1064 


112—115 
7 


99—102 
bo 906 
28/-—33/- 
i7/6— 19/6 


95 
584 
108—109 


97—107 
18/6—19/- 
654 — 664 

78—80 

60—614 
101—1024 
924—944 


18/: 8—19/3/ 
65—68 
78—81 
59—62 

101—104 
91—95 

153—158* 
95— 100 , 

124—128 

290—310 290—805 
76—81 = 

129—132 

—9546 
79—816 
127—182 hs 
54 


16/-—16/94/ 
74—154 
69—714 
98—100d mes 

113—114 


86— ~ 862 
103—105¢* 
79—81e 


Pa 


1014—1034 
113—116 
59—62 
100—103 
110—112¢ 
101—104 
100—103 
16—79 
77—80 
95—98 
99—102 
103—107 
99—102 
78—81 
74—19 


100—105 
88—93 


111—114 
97—100 
100—103 


101—1034 
1133—115 
593-61 

1004— 102 


102—1034 
101 

T74A—78 

T74—78 


100—101 


+3 104—106 


1134—114 
98—100 
1014 


e.—Sheffield. /.—The 


{For year. § Div. = 10 p.ct. p.a. 
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Indirect Water 
Heater 


Adoption means 
Progress 


Unique and 
Different 





% 
a 
: 
i 
a 


THE SECRET 
OF A 
CHEAP & ABUNDANT 
SUPPLY of HOT WATER 


LOW INITIAL COST 

LOW INSTALLATION COST 
MINIMUM GAS CONSUMPTION 
NEGLIGIBLE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


HARD AND SOFT WATER TROUBLES 
DISAPPEAR 


NO DISCOLORATION OF WATER 
NO CORROSION OF INTERNAL FLUES 
NO CONDENSATION 

NO DEPOSITS IN FLUES OR BOILER 


WORKS INDEPENDENTLY OR IN CON- 
JUNCTION WITH THE RANGE BOILER 


GENERAL GAS APPLIANCES 


Gude Bridge C Manchester 


PT 

























We make Always 
“Tete oo —s 
sholders p ’ 
Spiral Guided VULCAN | 
Gasholders BALL-BEARING 
Waterless CARRIAGES 
Gasholders when installing 
Pressure New 
Gasholders Gasholders 


GASHOLDERS 


of every size and 


capacity 
EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
ON EXISTING HOLDERS FREE 





ee 


FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS & “CO. LTD. 


GAS ENGINEERS’ AND. CONTRACTORS 
No.4, bakkstoN ash = VULCAN IRONWORKS, CHURCH FENTON, YORKS , cccrevsiCRtu renron 
On Admiralty and War Office Lists ee ee 
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SAWER & PURVES 


(Branch of Meters, Ltd.) 


{ Sawer, Manchester. 


MILES PLATTING, Telegrams } Sawer, Nottingham. 


(2645 Watford. 
MANCHESTER ( 2289 (Collyhurst) Manchester. 
Telephone + 75202 Nottingham. 
2645 Watford. 


and at 


NOTTINGHAM & WATFORD 













We direct your at- 
tention to our modern facilities 
for the manufacture and repair of 
all types of Gas Meters, both Wet and Dry. 
o Oo oa 
We also Specialise in High Class Main 
Taps, Stove Taps and other Brass 
Fittings. 
Quotations submitted. 
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PEAK GAS FIRES 









































ae SS Finished in Art 
: Ms . —— St i" Metal, Art Black, Oak 
1H 2 re Grained, and Firth’s 
cq ‘] “STAYBRITE” 
aay Stainless Steel. 
7 iF 
ny 
| NEW 
id CURVED 
= —4 - GEN-RAY 
RADIANTS 
PRE ene Expressing in every 
feature 
ie 


Comprehensive catalogue of gas fires in all 
finishes supplied on application. 
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Advertisement of General Gas Appliances, Ltd., 


Guide Bridge, Manchester 











THOMAS GLOVER & CO., LTD. 


EDMONTON 


GOTHIC WORKS 
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LONDON : N-I8 








PARKINSON’S 


PREPAYMENT METERS, 
**High Capacity,”’ 
‘*Standard,” or ‘ Lights.’’ 


UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY. 


FITTED WITH LONG RANGE ATTACHMENT. 


Outside Valve, Easily Accessible for Cleaning. 








Cortace Lang, City me | Bett Barn Roan, | RAPHAEL STREET, 
Telegrams: “‘Inpex, "PHONE, 


Lonpon. 
*Phone Nos. ; 4270 Clerkenwell 








W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


LONDON, E.C.1. BIRMINGHAM Cromac STREET, 
> BELFAST. 


“GasMETERS, B’HAM.” | “ PpepayMENT, BELFAST.” 
2245 Midland, B’ham. 3374 Belfast. 





























